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hissed  the  tough  miner 


or  you  might  get  hurt.”  “Ten  thousand  furies. 


1,”  said  Fred 

I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  carcass,  and  throw  you  to  the  dogs. 

to  you,”  retorted  Fred.  “In  your  case,  it’s  dog  eat  dog 
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By  Hal  Standish 


CHAPTEB  I. 

THE  RIOT  ON  THE  ICE. 

Fred  Feamot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  spending  the  holi¬ 
days  at  Fredonia.  They  had  spent  several  holiday  sea¬ 
sons  there,  for  that  is  Terry’s  home,  where  he  was  borr 

< 

and  reared. 

The  beautiful  little  city  had  never  lost  its  attractions  for 
him.  foT  he  had  a  sweetheart  there  whom  he  loved  more 
than  he  did  his  own  soul,  and  Fred  was  in  the  same  mental 
condition  in  regard  to  Terry’s  beautiful  sister,  Evelyn. 

If  possible,  they  had  more  pleasure  on  this  last  visit  than 
on  any  previous  one;  but,  of  course,  they  felt  that  way 
at  each  returning  season. 

It  was  an  unusually  pleasant  Christmas.  Everybody 
eeemed  to  have  prospered  during  the  year;  even  those  who 
bad  to  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  friends  were  unusually 
well  provided  for  during  that  season ;  for  the  very  poor,  who 
were  worthy,  had  been  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  ol 

Tifp 


The  ever-fruitful  Christmas  tree  was  more  in  evidence 
than  ever  before.  Scarcely  a  house  in  the  whole  town 
failed  to  have  a  tree  abundantly  supplied  with  toys,  sweet¬ 
meats,  and  useful  presents. 

The  little  children  at  the  great  orphans’  home  were 
the  central  attraction  of  the  town.  Everybody  went  to 
the  Christmas  tree  in  the  great  hall  of  the  institution. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  were  the  idols  of  the  little  ones,  and  it 
seemed  that 'every  one  expeted  something  from  the  two 
girls. 

Of  course,  they  had  contributed  liberally  toward  sup¬ 
plying  the  tree  with  good  things,  yet  the  little  ones  want¬ 
ed  to  know  especially  if,  in  their  little  gifts,  anything  had 
come  from  either  Evelyn  or  Mary. 

Many  of  them  came  to  the  girls  and  displayed  their  little 
presents,  and  asked  each  of  them  which  one  came  from 
her;  so  Evelyn  begged  the  manager  to  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  little  children,  that  on  the  next  evening  Misses 
Olcott  and  Hamilton  would  treat  all  the  children. 

The  little  ones  began  clapping  their  hands  in  gTeat  glee. 


A 


1UED  FEAKNOT  AMONG  TILE  GOLD  MINERS 
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No  matter  wliat  might  come  from  the  two  beloved  girls, 
the  little  ones  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  actually  cjeancd  out  every 
candy  store  in  the  town,  getting  supplies  for  the  little 
ones%  They  didn't  need  any  more  toys,  but  cakes  and  can 
dies,  and  other  kinds  of  sweetmeats,  were  supplied  in 
abundance.  All  the  bakeries  in  the  town  were  set  to  work 
making  cakes  and  buns. 

There  was  to  be  an  abundance  of  milk  and  tea  and  choco¬ 
late. 

The  nurses  in  charge  of  the  little  ones  were  to  exercise 
their  judgment  as  to  what,  and  how  much,  each  little  child 
in  her  charge  was  to  have,  and  the  physicians  connected 
with  the  institution  were  on  hand,  too,  to  see  that  none  of 
the  children  were  made  sick  by  over-eating. 

Fred  and  Terry  attended,  too,  together  with  hundreds 
of  other  people  in  the  town,  and  they  were  greatly  amused 
at  the  way  the  little  girls  crowded  around  Evelyn  and  Mary, 
soiling  their  costumes  with  their  candy-stained  fingers. 

Little  children,  with  their  lips  all  begrimed  with  candies 
and  other  sweetmeats,  insisted  on  kissing  both  of  them. 

Mrs.  Olcott  came  around  to  where  Fred  and  Terry  were 
looking  on,  and  Fred  asked  her  how  the  girls  were  stand¬ 
ing  the  racket. 

“Fred,  said  she,  “it  is  perfectly  awful.  Their  dresses 
are  utterly  ruined,  and  they  are  made  of  materials  that 
can  t  be  washed.  I  told  them  that  such  would  probably 
be  the  case,  but  they  wouldn’t  listen  to  me.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “they  are  having  a  happy  time, 
and  they  can  afford  to  lose  the  dresses.” 

After  the  festivities  of  the  evening  had  ceased,  both 
Evelyn  and  Mary  refused  to  get  into  the  carriage  with  their 
mothers,  saying  that  they  were  literally  candied  from  head 
to  feet. 

“Great  Scott,”  said  Fred,  laughing.  “I’m  very  fond  of 
candy,  and  you  are  a  stick  of  it  just  about  the  size  that  I 

want  to  eat.” 

“Well,  you  can't  chew  up  my  suit,”  she  retorted.  “I’m 
going  to  walk  home,  and  you  and  brother  can  walk  with 
us  if  you’ll  keep  at  a  safe  distance.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,”  said  Fred, 
and  they  had  no  end  of  fun  teasing  the  girls,  for  Fred 
insisted  that  the  other  side  of  the  street  was  the  safest  one 
for  him. 

By  the  time  they  were  half-way  home  they  had  met  thr 
carriage  which  their  mothers  had  ordered  sent  back  to 
meet  them;  but  Evelyn  told  the  driver  to  return  home,  as 
they  wouldn’t  ride  and  leave  the  boys  to  walk  home  alone. 

The  next  morning  the  two  girls  made  an  inspection  of 
their  dresses,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  them 
that  wasn’t  besmeared  with  some  kind  of  sweetmeat.  Thev 
wore  very  beautiful  costumes,  and  Mary  couldn't  keep 
hack  the  tears  ns  she  inspected  hers. 

Evelyn  laughed,  though,  and  told  the  chambermaid  that 
she  would  make  her  a  present  of  her  dre^s. 

The  girl  accepted  it  gratefully,  and  she  took  it  to  her 
aCL'm  and  bun-  it  Up  in  her  rWf.  promising  hrr  ,  If  tlint 


she  would  devote  what  leisure  time  she  could  get  to  reno 


vating  it. 
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At  the  end  of  a  week  she  asked  Evelyn  to  let  her  have 
half  a  day  for  fixing  the  dress.  Evelyn,  of  course,  gave 
her  the  time,  and  also  promised  to  assist  her  in  the  work. 

V\  hen  she  took  the  dress  out  of  the  closet  it  was  hanging 
inVags.  The  mice,  drawn  by  the  sweetmeats,  had  literally 
cut  it  to  pieces.  The  poor  girl  at  once  began  a  noisy 
lamentation,  for  it  was  the  finest  dress  she  had  ever  had  in 
her  life.  And  she  vowed  eternal  vengeance  on  the  mice# 

Evelyn  had  to  promise  her  another  dress  before  the  girl 
could  really  dry  her  tears. 

When  Evelyn  told  Fred  and  Terry  about  it  they  both 
laughed  heartily,  though  sympathizing  fully  with  the  girl. 

Fred  said  that  he  didn  t  blame  the  mice,  and  remarked 
to  Evelyn  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  him  that  all  her  dresses 
were  not  wrecked  that  way. 

“Why  so,  Fred?”  she  asked,  innocently. 

“Because  you  have  worn  them,  and  they  are  so  fond  of 
sweet  things.” 

She  gave  him  a  slap,  and  protested  that  she  had  not  been 
fishing  for  the  compliment. 

“All  right,’  said  lie.  “But  you  are  certainly  bright 
enough  to  lay  yourself  liable  to  such  a  compliment,  and 
premeditately.” 

Mrs.  Olcott  scolded  the  maid  mildly  for  hanging  the 
dress  up  where  the  mice  could  get  at  it. 

“1  ou  ought  to  have  known  better,”  said  she. 

I  did,  missus,  but  I  never  thought  about  it.! 

Along  about  the  first  of  January  the  weather  turned  'ery 
cold  and  there  was  a  hard  freeze.  Dick  Duncan  wrote  down 
to  Fred  that  he  never  saw  the  ice  on  the  lake  at  New  Era 
in  such  fine  shape  for  skating,  and  that,  although  no  skat¬ 
ing  cami\al  had  been  announced,  skaters  were  coming  up 
in  great  numbers  to  enjoy  the  sport. 

While  the  big  hotels  were  closed,  still  there  were  enough 
boarding-houses  in  the  place  to  accommodate  the  crowd. 

Terry  and  Fred  begged  the  girls  to  run  up  there  with 
tlmiu-im  a  wgek. 

n<\Amalie  Imd  written  letters  to  them  with  the 
same  iicwft,  uiirHpggttrthcin  to  come,  so  they  decided  to  go. 

Then  aboidshalf  V  dozen  other  young  couples  decided 
to  go  up  with  tneni,  hud  a  very  jolly  time  they  had. 

At  least  two  hitmlrAl  skaters  came  up.  Everyone  was 
wondering  why  the  eWtog  festival  had  not  been  announced, 
as  there  would  have  beMgreat  skating  races,  and  thousands 
of  people  would  have  co¥ie  up  to  witness  them 

They  had  five  days  of\s>lendid  skating.  Then  on  the 
night  of  the  fifth  day  a  t&us  fall  of  snow  came  .and 
covered  the  earth  to  the  dWh\f  ten  inches.  Of  course 
that  broke  up  the  skating,  afy  theater*  returned  to'their 
homea  along  the  ra.lroad  liU,  but  P^nd  Tern  ’s  partv, 
bemg  at  home  there  -.tl^and^  snd  their  ^ 
decided  to  stay  and  enjoy  tKcslrjghjJjjjr 

The  business  men  of  New  Era  hi] 
the  snow  in  a  wide  circle  on  th» 

■  i  -  !  i  -i.  i  i  i .  i  l 
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ir°d  men  to  sweep  awav 
lake.  They  were  eager  to 
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more  or  loss  money ;  so  they  made  a  broad  roadway 
on  the  iee  in  a  circle  about  a  half-mile  in  circumference 
and  about  thirty  feet  wide.  An  announcement  was  made 
in  the  Eagle  that  a  splendid  skating  road  had  been  made 
on  the  iee,  and  skaters  began  to  return. 

On  Saturday  several  trainloads  of  skaters  came  up  from 
the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  road  from  Utica  down  to 
Albany. 

It  seemed  that  several  factories  had  let  their  hands  have 
a  holiday,  and  they  came  up  to  spend  it  skating  on  the  lake. 
Of  course,  there  were  some  roughs  in  the  crowd,  and  quite 
a  number  of  men  were  found  by  the  police  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  but  the  factory  girls  cared  nothing  for 
that.  They  knew  the  men  and  had  no  fear  of  them. 

Soon  some  of  the  men  became  boisterously  intoxicated, 
and  they  were  seen  behaving  rather  rudely,  so  the  police 
went  to  them  and  told  them  that  they  must  either  behave 
themselves  or  get  off  the  ice.  Thinking  that  they  had 
friends  enough  with  them  to  clean  out  the  police,  the 
drunken  men  gibed  and  sneered  at  the  officers,  and  wThen 
the  latter  tried  to  arrest  them  and  drag  them  off  the  iee, 
friends  went  to  their  assistance,  and  a  general  free  fight 
ensued. 


The  chief  of  police  called  out  every  officer  on  the  force, 
but  the  rough  factorymen  were  too  much  for  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  out  to  look  on  and  to  keep  them 
from  taking  a  hand  in  it,  Evelyn  and  Margie  accompanying 
them. 

They  saw  that  several  men  were  badly  hurt,  as  blood  was 
--seen  streaming  down  their  heads  and  faces.  It  looked  like 

■ 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “they  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with 
whisky,  and  there’s  no  telling  what  mischief  they  won’t  do 
if  they  are  not  suppressed.”  ‘ 

“Well,  how  in  thunder  are  you  going  to  suppress  them? 
There  are  about  two  hundred  of  them,  and  half  of  them 
are  more  or  less  drunk.” 


“Well,  we’ll  call  out  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring, 
Terry.  Go  to  headquarters  and  give  the  signal.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you,  Fred?” 

“Yes,  the  police  can’t  manage  them,  and  when  they  have 
beat  the  police  they  will  smash  windows,  plunder  the  houses 
and  search  the  cellars  for  more  whisky.  It  wouldn’t  do  for 
a  mob  to  take  possession  of  the  city.” 

Terry  ran  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Black  Ring,  and,  seizing  the  bugler’s  instrument,  proceeded 
to  sound  the  rally. 

Inside  of  ten  minutes  the  clerks  in  every  store  of  the 
town  had  hastily  left  their  counters  and  were  seen  running 
hurriedly  to  the  headquarters  of  the  knights. 

Fred  ran  the  girls  back  to  the  cottage  and  hurried  to 
headquarters  himself. 

There  he  donned  his  splendid  uniform  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  force  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  knight  put  on  his  uniform  and  saluted  the  officers. 

I  red  briefly  told  them  that  a  mob  of  drunken  factory 


people  had  beaten  the  police  and  were  running  riot  about 
the  lake,  and  would  soon  begin  doing  further  mischief. 

“Don’t  fire  a  shot  unless  it  is  necessary  to  save  life,  but 
we’ll  capture  every  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that 
we  can  find  and  lock  him  up.” 

He  gave  orders  to  march,  and  a  column  about  ninety 
strong  marched  down  the  stairs  and  formed  in  platoon. 
Then  at  double-quick  trot  they  hurried  down  to  the  lake. 

They  entered  the  passage  on  the  ice  which  had  been 
cleared  of  the  snow  and  went  at  double-quick  around  the 
circle.  They  picked  up  a  few  straggling  factory  men  more 
or  less  intoxicated  and  turned  them  over  to  the  police  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  station. 

They  hurried  around  the  circle  until  they  struck  the  main 
body  of  the  rioters.  These  at  once  ceased  fighting  each 
other,  and,  turning,  made  a  combined  assault  on  the 
knights. 

They  used  sticks  and  snowballs,  and  quite  a  number  were 
armed  with  ugly-looking  knives. 

Fred  called  a  halt  and  sung  out-  to  the  rioters : 

“Men,  w7e  are  going  to  have  order  here  at  all  hazards,  and 
woe  to  him  who  tries  to  interfere.  Now  disperse  and  get 
off  the  ice,  or  take  the  consequences.” 

They  all  united  in  laughing  at  him  and  hooting  him,  and 
daring  his  men  to  shoot. 

“Knights,  fix  bayonets!”  sung  out  Terry,  who  was,  of 
;  course,  second  in  command  to  Fred. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  men  fixed  the  bayonets  to  their  rifles. 

Then  Fred  gave  the  command  to  charge,  and  they  bore 
down  straight  at  the  rioters. 

Several  of  the  factory  men  were  injured,  and  they  yelled 
|  so  in  their  pain  that  they  frightened  the  others,  who  re¬ 
treated,  many  of  them  actually  scrambling  over  the  high 
banks  of  snow  at  the  right  of  the  channel. 

There  those  who  were  uninjured  assailed  the  knights 
with  snowballs. 

Now,  a  snowball  is  considered  a  harmless  weapon,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  may  be  very  annoying ;  so  the  knights  paid 
no  attention  to  them,  but  simply  obeyed  orders  as  they  heard 
them. 

'  They  captured  about  fifty,  placed  them  under  a  strong 
guard  and  marched  them  down  to  the  police  station.  Soon 
that  edifice  was  overcrowded,  and  they  had  to  place  four  or 
five  of  them  in  each  cell. 

Then  they  went  back  and  proceeded  to  gather  up  other 
prisoners. 

Some  of  them  fought  savagely,  claiming  that  nobody  had 
any  right  to  arrest  them;  but  all  the  same  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  in. 

The  chief  of  police  said  that  he  had  no  room  for  them, 
so  they  were  marched  about  five  miles  through  the  snow 
along  the  boulevard  to  the  upper  station. 

Before  they  reached  there  every  prisoner  was  eagerly  try¬ 
ing  to  beg  off,  promising  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  way  of 
good  behavior;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  So 
the  upper  station-house  was  crowded  like  the  lower  one. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  rioters  became  alarmed,  and  they 
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hastily  left  the  lake  and  sought  refuge  in  stores,  groceries 
and  other  places,  protesting  loudly  against  the  outrageous 
interference  of  the  people  of  New  Era. 

Every  man  was  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

The  merchants  and  the  groeerymen  told  them  that  they 
had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  town  most  outrageously, 
cursing,  swearing  and  fighting,  and  had  assaulted  the  po¬ 
lice,  until  the  Knights  of  the  Black  Ring  had  to  be  called 
out. 

Of  course,  every  one  of  them  protested  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  of  having  caused  the  disturbance. 

W  hen  the  prisoners  in  the  station  learned  that  they  were 
to  be  kept  there  all  night,  with  no  room  for  any  man  to  lie' 
down,  even  on  the  floor,  a  tremendous  yell  of  protest  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  the  officers  in  charge  told  them  that  that  would 
do  no  good,  as  each  of  them  would  have  to  be  carried  before 
the  police  court  to-morrow  and  probably  fined.  Nearly 
half  of  them  were  married  men  with  families  at  home,  and 
the  prospect  of  spending  a  sleepless  night,  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  down  below  zero,  caused  them  to  repent  bitterly 
what  they  had  done. 

The  trains  that  were  to  take  them  back  to  their  homes 
waited  for  the  passengers  to  the  very  last  minute  of  the 
leaving  time,  then  they  pulled  out.  Many  women  and  girls 
were  crying  bitterly  over  fathers  and  husbands  and  brothers 
left  behind  locked  up  in  the  police  station. 

Of  course,  the  prisoners  could  get  no  more  liquor  whilst 
and  kev ,  and,  as  the  effect  of  the  drink  they  had  j 
taken  began  to  die  away,  they  began  to  freeze. 

They  had  to  stamp  their  feet  to  keep  warm,  and  they  ' 
howled  and  made  all  the  noise  they  could. 

The  left-handed  blessings  they  bestowed  on  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  New  Era  were  terrible  to  hear. 

They  were  as  rough  a  crowd  as  New  Era  had  ever  seen. 

The  chief  of  police  informed  them  that  such  conduct 
would  only  increase  their  burdens  next  day,  as  they  would  1 
be  fined  heavier  in  consequence  of  their  bad  behavior. 

By  midnight  every  man  of  them  had  sobered  up,  and 
they  began  shivering. 

Of  course,  they  had  had  no  supper,  and  they  began  de¬ 
manding  Something  to  eat. 

The  officers  in  charge  told  them  that  they  would  get 
nothing  until  breakfast.  But  at  sunrise  they  were  all  given 
steak,  bread  and  hot  coffee. 

The  police  magistrate  had  been  notified  that  he  would 
probably  have  about  a  hundred  cases  before  him,  and  that 
he  had  better  open  the  court  very  early.  This  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  do. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOTV  TERRY  WON  A  COUPLE  OF  HORSES. 

It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  but  in  case  of  emergencies 
like  that,  the  law  permitted  court  to  be  opened  to  dispose  of 


It  was  a  weary,  dreary-looking  crowd  that  was  brought 
into  the  courtroom  in  batches  of  ten. 

The  judge  looked  them  over  with  a  rather  sad  expression 
on  his  face.  The  first  thing  he  said  was: 

C* 

“Prisoners,  I  pity  every  one  of  you.  You  are  probably 
all  hard-working,  industrious  men,  but  too  fond  of  liquor.- 
I  don't  blame  a  one  of  you  for  being  drunk,  for  one  can’t 
help  being  drunk  after  drinking  liquors.  You  rioted  yes¬ 
terday  like  so  many  wild  Indians,  and  you  disturbed  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  this  quiet  little  city,  worse  than  I 
ever  saw  it  done  since  I  became  a  citizen  of  the  place.  The 
charge  is  made  against  you  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 
I  will  hear  what  each  one  of  you  may  have  to  say  in  your 
defense.” 

All  but  one  of  the  first  batch  stoutly  denied  that  he  was 
drunk. ' 

The  one  acknowledged  that  he  was,  and  that  he  was  verv 
sorry. 

“All  right,”  said  the  judge.  “ We’ll  hear  what  the  police 
have  to  say.” 

The  police  said  that  they  were  not  only  drunk,  but  were 
awfully  disorderly  and  had  fought.  They  had  also  used 

profane  language  that  could  be  heard  for  at  least  a  block 
or  more. 

They  were  fined  ten  dollars  and  costs  each. 

The  man  who  had  admitted  his  guilt  was  let  off  with 
five  dollars. 

Only  three  out  of  the  first  batch  could  pay  their  fines, 
so  the  rest  were  taken  back  to  the  station  to  wait  until 
their  fines  were  paid. 

A  second  batch  was  brought  in,  and,  if  possiblif*  they 
were  worse  than  the  first. 

Nearly  all  day  long  the  judge  was  busy.  He  heard  every 
man’s  story,  and  the  police  and  many  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Black  Ring  who  were  not  in  uniform  united  in  the  charge 

that  they  were  the  most  disorderly  crowd  that  had  ever 
visited  New  Era. 

Eun  mothers  son  of  them  was  fined.  Many  of  them 

acknowledged  their  guilt,  laying  the  blame  on  the  whisky 
they  had  drunk. 

Out  of  the  hundred  or  more  prisoners  only  about  twenty- 

five  could  pay  their  fines,  and  the  rest  were  taken  back  to 
tiie  station  and  locked  up. 

One  man  "as  fined  twenty  dollars  because  one  of  tlie 
po  icemen  showed  a. great  bump  on  his  head  which  he  had 
received  from  a  club  in  the  prisoner’s  hands. 

The  treasurer  of  a  mill  down  in  a  little  town  below  Utica 

was  telegraphed  for,  and  he  came  up  on  Mondav  with 

funds  to  pay  the  fines  of  those  who  were  emploved  in  his 

ill.  Each  prisoner  had  to  sign  an  obligation  to  work  out 
the  money. 

The  manager  of  another  mill  sent  up  a  draft  for  two 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  fines  of  men  employed  in  his 

As  they  had  return  tickets,  they  had  no 
back  home. 
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The  authorities  of  New  Era,  of  course,  had  to  pay  for 
*  their  food  whilst  they  were  locked  up. 

It  was  not  until  Monday  night  that  the  last  one  of  the 
prisoners  was  released,  and  they  all  went  home  vowing  to 
keep  away  from  that -place  ever -afterward. 

It  was  a  pretty  hard  blow  for  the  rough  element,  and  the 
action  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  authorities  of  New  Era 
had  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  excursionists  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  up  on  Saturdays  and  on  holidays 
during  the  summer  season.  It  was  a  warning  to  them 
that  men  who  misbehaved  at  New  Era  would  pay  dearly 
for  it. 

Fred  had  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  no  liquors 
should  be  sold  in  the  place,  nor  any  gambling-houses  be 
allowed  to  run;  so  that. this  was  considered  the  safest  place 
in  the  United  States  for  women  and  children,  which  result 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  adopting  the  for¬ 
feiture  clause. 

For  'some  two  or  three  weeks  papers  in  the  little  towns 
in  the  state  along  the  railroads  printed  some  pretty  hard 
things  about  the  police  authorities  of  New  Era. 

The  Eagle,  of  course,  defended  New  Era,  saying  that 
the  fact  couldn't  be  denied  that  NewT  Era  had  always  main¬ 
tained  good  order  within  her  borders,  and  that  she  intended 
to  do  so  in  the  future,  and  that  if  disorderly  people  wanted 
to  test  her  in  this  matter  they  could  come  up  and  do  so. 
They  said  that  New  Era  wanted  visitors  only  of  the  orderly 
kind,  and  that  if  necessary  she  would  build  larger  and 
stronger  police  stations  in  which  to  lock  up  the  disorderly 

" - _  'U  ’'alters  who  brought  their  liquors  along  with  them  for 

the  purpose  of  carousing  in  defiance  of  the  regulations  of 
the  town. 

While  they  were  at  New  Era  Blake’s  wife  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  her  sister  out  West,  in  Arizona,  saying  that  new 
diggings  had  sprung  up  about  forty  miles  north  of  her 
home,  and  that  certain  miners  were  making  fortunes  there, 
but  that  they  were  the  roughest  people  she  had  ever  heard 
of. 

Blake  showed  the  letter  to  Fred  and  Terry,  and  suggested 
that  they  take  a  trip  out  there  and  see  what  they  could 
make  in  the  new  diggings. 

Terry,  of  course,  was  anxious  to  go  because  he  was  fond 
of  adventure,  and  the  season  was  just  right  for  big  game. 

Blake’s  wife,  however,  told  her  husband  flatly  that  he 
shouldn’t  go,  because  of  the  dangerous  element  among  the 
miners ;  so  he  gave  it  up,  but  Terry  was  eager  to  go. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  had  returned  to  Fredonia,  hence  there 
was  no  one  to  stop  him. 

Fred  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  find  a  chance  to 
make  a  pile  of  money  off  of  some  claim,  so  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  out  there  with  Terry. 

Of  course,  they  didn’t  let  Amalie  and  Margie  know  just 
where  they  were  going.  They  thought  that  they  were 
going,  perhaps,  to  Colorado  to  their  ranch.  So  they  started 
off,  after  shipping  their  rifle9  a  day  ahead,  to  Chicago. 
That  was  to  leave  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  Amalie 
and  Margie  that  they  were  not  going  hunting,  for  they 


knew  that  in  that  case  they  would  report  it  to  Evelyn  and 
Mary. 

Terry,  when  he  returned  to  Eredonia  after  his  last  trip 
out  'West,  where  he  had  received  a  wound  in  a  fight  with 
the  bandits,  had  partially  promised  Mary  that  he  wouldn't 
do  so  again;  but  they  were  now  on  the  train  speeding  west¬ 
ward.  At  Chicago  they  got  possession  of  their  rifles  which 
they  had  expressed  to  that  city,  bought  some  strong,  rough 
clothes  and  some  new  Mexican  blankets,  which  were  very 
valuable  -and  very  fine. 

Instead  of  going  down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  to  get  their 
silk  tent,  they  bought  a  new  water-proof  tent  in  Chicago 
and  had  it  shipped  westward  to  a  point  on  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  which  was  nearest  to  the  new  diggings. 

When  they  reached  there  they  found  a  little  station  right 
out  in  the  woods.  Here  were  congregated  about  a  score  or 
more  of  miners  who  were  anxious  to  get  out  to  the  new 
diggings. 

They  tried  to  buy  a  pair  of  horses,  but  there  were  no 
horses  for  sale  in  such  a  place  as  that. 

The  railroad  company  was  contemplating  building  a 
branch  road  out  to  the  diggings,  hut  as  yet  the  dirt  hadn’t 
been  broken  for  it. 

“  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
back  the  train  passed  through  a  pretty  lively  little  town. 
What’s  the  matter  with  our  going  back  there  and  buying 
two  horses?” 

“Fred,  we  need  two  to  ride  and  a  packhorse.” 

“Three  it  is,  then,”  and  they  went  to  buy  tickets  for 
the  town  Fred  had  spoken  of  and  to  arrange  with  the  depot 
agent  to  take  care  of  their  tent  and  other  baggage  until 
their  return. 

“Gentlemen,  I  can  only  take  care  of  it  for  pay.” 

“That’s  all  right,  sir;  what’s  the  bill?” 

Everything  was  high  there,  and  the  agent  said  he  would 
take  care  of  their  tent  and  camping  utensils  for  ten  dollars. 

Fred  very  coolly  handed  out  the  mone}7,  bought  tickets 
and  they  took  the  next  train  going  eastward. 

When  they  struck  the  little  town  they  went  to  the  hotel 
and  found  out  that  there  was  a  livery  stable  in  the  place. 

They  went  there  and  said  that  they  wanted  to  buy  a  pair 
of  saddle-horses. 

The  stableman  told  them  that  he  had  the  very  horses 
they  were  looking  for. 

“The  deuce  you  have,”  said  Terry;  “if  you  have  the 
horses  we  are  looking  for  they  are  ours.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  smart  Alec.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Terry,  “but  if  you  have  the  horses  we 
are  in  search  of  trot  them  out  and  let  us  see  who  is  the 
Smart  Alec.” 

The  horses  were  brought  out  and  proved  to  be  stacks  of 
bones. 

“When  do  you  feed  them?”  asked  Fred 

“Three  times  a  day.” 

“On  what?” 

“Com  and  oats.” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Terry,  “but  if  T  could  lie  like  you. 
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with  as  straight  a  face,  it  would  pay  me  to  come  out  here  to 
the  mining  region.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  liar?”  the  man  asked. 

“No,”  replied  Terry.  “I  never  used  any  such  word,  but 
pardon  me  if  I  do  say  that  you  trifle  with'  the  truth, 
though,  with  rank  impunity.” 

The  fellow  swore,  and  said  that  he  would  thrash  him. 

“That’s  the  sort  of  talk,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  bet  you  the 
price  of  the  best  saddle-horse  you  have  in  your  lot  that  you 
can’t  thrash  me.” 

“Ill  bet  two  horses  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
each,  so  put  up  your  money.” 

“All  right,  here  it  is.  Show  your  horses.” 

Terry  pulled  a  great  roll  of  bills  out  of  his  pocket,  and, 
turning  to  the  stableman,  told  him  to  bring  out  his  horses 
or  shut  up. 

The  stableman  brought  out  two  really  respectable-looking 
horses,  worth  about  one  hundred  dollars  apiece,  but  he 
claimed  five  hundred  for  the  pair. 

“Do  they  buck?”  Terry  asked. 

“Lord  no!  they’re  not  bronchos.” 

The  stableman  called  in  a  big  burly-looking  fellow  and 
told  him  what  the  bet  was,  and  wanted  him  to  hold  the 
stakes. 

“That’s  all  right;  I’ll  hold  the  stakes.” 

“Hold  on,  now,”  said  Terry;  “who’ll  hold  you?” 

“Well,  blast  your  impudence,”  the  would-be  stakeholder 
exclaimed,  “ask  any  man  in  this  town  about  Bill  Baggs 
and  if  he  is  responsible.” 

A  half  dozen  fellows  promptly  stepped  up  and  said  that 
Bill  Baggs  was  a  thoroughly  responsible  man,  whom  every¬ 
one  for  a  hundred  miles  around  would  trust  with  his  last 
dollar. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  hold  him.” 

Baggs  looked  at  Fred  and  wondered  if  a  man  of  his  size 
could  hold  him. 

Terry  very  promptly  gave  his-  five  hundred  dollars  to 
Bill,  who  rolled  it  up  and  stuck  it  in  his  pocket  and  they 
went  out  into  the  horse  stable  to  decide  the  bet. 

Baggs  started  to  the  further  end  of  the  stable,  but  Fred 
laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said : 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Baggs,  being  a  stakeholder,  you  want 
to  stay  here  and  see  the  fight.” 

“That’s  all  right;  I’ll  be  back  here  in  five  minutes.” 

“Well,  then.  I’ll  go  with  you.  It  strikes  me  as  a  rather 
queer  proceeding.  You  have  my  pard’s  money  and  are 
going  straight  away  from  the  place  where  the  bet  is  to  be 
settled.” 

“Look  here,  young  man,  if  you  go  to  following  me  I’ll 
put  a  head  on  you.” 

“All  right;  I’ve  got  one  head,  but  I  won’t,  mind  having 
another.  Come  on  out  here.  Lor  T  won’t  let  you  get  out  of 
my  sight.”  f 

Baggs  uttered  a  pretty  not  volley  of  words  and  aimed  a 
blow  straight  at  Fred’s  face  with  his  big,  brawny  fist. 

Fred  coolly  parried  it,  looking  him  straight  in  the  face, 
and  Baggs  made  another  attempt  to  hit  him.  Then  Fred 


went  for  him.  Jle  gave  him  a  blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  and  Baggs  staggered  back  and  went  to  the  ground 
all  in  a  heap. 

Several  of  his  friends  rushed  forward  to  raise  him  up. 
Fred  drew  his  revolver  and  said  : 

“Stand  back,  every  one  of  you.” 

The  crowd,  seeing  the  revolver  in  the  hands  of  the  deter¬ 
mined  young  man,  stood  back,  and  when  Baggs  rose  to  hi- 
feet  Fred  said  to  him : 

“My  good  fellow,  you  had  better  come  out  and  see  that 
fight.” 

Baggs  rushed  at  him  with  a  growl  like  a  tiger,  vowing 
that  he  would  break  every  bone  in  his  body.  But  Baggs 
found  that  he  was  more  than  likely  to  have  his  own  bones 
broken,  for  Fred  downed  him  three  times  in  succession 
about  as  fast  as  he  could  get  on  his  feet. 

Out  in  the  back  lot  of  the  stable  Terry  was  coolly  waiting 
for  the  stakeholder  and  Fred  to  appear. 

Somebody  came  running  in,  saying  that  the  stakeholder 
was  trying  to  get  away,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  hold¬ 
ing  him  up. 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it,”  and  Terry  darted  to  the  place  where 
Fred  and  Baggs  were  standing. 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  said : 

“Here,  Mr.  Baggs,  hand  over  those  stakes,  or  else  come 
out  in  the  back  lot  and  see  the  bet  settled.” 

Baggs  growled  out  something  and  turned  and  walked  the 
length  of  the  stable  out  into  the  back  lot. 

The  crowd  followed,  too. 

The  stableman  was  a  pretty  tough  chap,  who  could  stand 
a  good  deal  of  punishment,  but  he  had  never  reeeivefS^rJh 
punishment  before  in  his  life  as  he  got  from  Terry  that 
day. 

In  that  place  he  was  considered  the  “best  man  in  town.” 
Every  time  he  clinched  with  Terry  the  latter  sent  him  Anns 
over  his  bead,  while  exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from 
all  the  spectators. 

He  was  the  worst  used-up  man  ever  seen  in  that  region  to 
be  alive. 

Terry  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  simply  waited  for  him  to 
attack.  Then  he  was  all  over  and  all  about  him  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  But,  knowing  that  his  two  best  horses  were 
at  stake,  the  stableman  kept  up  the  fight,  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  turn  it  in  his  favor,  but  Tern- 
fought  fair,  and  the  Western  fellows,  who  are  admirers  of 
fair  play,  as  well  as  pluck  and  courage,  hurrahed  for  him 
alter  they  found  that  lie  was  bound  to  be  the  winner. 

Several  of  the  stableman’s-  friends  told  him  to  cry 
“enough”  or  else  lie  would  be  killed. 

Finally  the  fellow  said  that  he  had  had  enough,  and  he 
was  more  than  half  dead  when  he  uttered  the  words. 

Terry  turned  and  looked  at  the  stakeholder,  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  count  out  the  money. 

w 

M  hen  he  had  counted  out  four  hundred  dollar*  he  <uid 
that  was  all  he  had  received. 

Terry  went  up  to  Fred  and  got  hi**  revolver  from  him. 

saving: 
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“Now,  stakeholder,  plank  down  that  five  hundred  dollars 
or  you'll  be  a  dead  man  right  where  you  stand.” 

“Do  you  want  to  rob  me?”  the  man  asked. 

‘‘No:  but  I  don't  want  yon  to  rob  me.  I  counted  out 
five  hundred  dollars  and  placed  it  in  your  hands.” 

“Search  me,"  said  the  fellow;  “that’s  all  the  money  you 
gave  me,  and  T  didn't  count  it.” 

Tern*  deliberately  walked  up  to  the  man  and  knocked 
him  down,  and  before  he  could  recover  from  the  blow  he 
searched  his  pockets  and  found  the  extra  hundred  dollars 
stowed  away  in  another  place. 

Now*,  everybody  in  the  community  knew  that  the  fellow 
Baggs  was  a  bad  egg,  and  when  Terry  took  the  money  from 
him  the  crowd  yelled  and  threw  up  their  hats  and  called 
him  a  “white  man.” 

^  At  least  a  dozen  asked  him  to  drink  with  them. 

“Excuse  me,  gentlemen,”  said  Terry.  “Em  not  a  drink¬ 
ing  man.  I  w*on  those  horses,  and  I  must  look  out  for 
them.” 

During  the  fight  the  horses  had  been  changed,  and  an 
old,  worthless  pair  were  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  ones  he 
had  won. 

“Well,  you  are  the  most  persistent  lot  of  thieves  I  ever 
saw,”  said  Terry.  “Now,  I'm  going  to  have  those  two 
horses  if  I  have  to  kill  a  half  dozen  men.” 

He  went  to  one  of  the  stableman’s  assistants,  and,  put¬ 
ting  his  revolver  against  his  head,  ordered  him  to  show  him 
the  two  horses. 

The  fellow  was  frightened  almost  to  death  and  pointed 
out  two  uorses. 

“  Those  are  the  ones,  Terry,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  think  they  are.  They  are  mine,  and  we’ll  take 
them  away.”  So  Fred  took  hold  of  one  and  Terry  the 
other  and  they  led  them  away  up  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  inquiring  on  the  way  where  they  could  buy  a  couple 
of  bridles  and  saddles. 
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“Now*  for  a  pair  of  spurs,”  said  Fred. 

“Same  for  me,”  put  in  Terry,  and  soon  they  were  prop¬ 
erly  equipped. 

Then  they  mounted  the  horses  and  dashed  about  half  a 
mile  up  the  street  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  and 
back  again. 

Meanwhile,  Baggs,  the  stakeholder,  and  the  stableman 
were  swearing  in  seven  different  languages  over  the  disas¬ 
ter  that  had  overtaken  them. 

Each  had  been  thrashed,  a  thing  that  had  never  been 
known  in  that  place  before,  and  that,  too,  by  young  men 
smaller  than  themselves. 

Up  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  man  who  doesn't 
promptly  pay  the  bets  he  loses  is  disgraced  as  well  as 
ostracised. 

So  they  dared  not  say  anything  about  that,  but  the  stable¬ 
man  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  had  taken  horses  that  were 
not  in  the  bet. 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on  out  in  the  horse-lot  the 
two  stablemen  had  had  the  horses  changed  from  the  stall 
where  they  belonged  and  had  the  poor  ones  put  in  their 
place.  There  wasn't  a  man,  woman  or  child  wTlo  would  be¬ 
lieve  either  the  stableman  or  Baggs  on  oath  if  it  was  worth 
a  dollar  to  him  to  swear  falsely,  but  there  were  scores  of 
men  in  the  town  who  were  afraid  of  them,  for  they  had 
the  reputation  of  being  “bad  men.” 

When  they  rode  back  down  the  street,  instead  of  going  to 
the  stable,  Fred  and  Terry  rode  straight  to  the  freight 
depot,  called  out  the  freight  agent  and  told  him  that  they 
wanted  to  ship  the  horses  to  Rock  Hill  Station. 

“What  will  the  freight,  be  on  the  twro?” 

The  agent  told  them  directly  what  the  expenses  would 
be  and  they  paid  it  on  the  spot. 

The  agent  said  that  it  would  be  about  five  hours  before 
he  would  have  a  car  ready  for  them. 

“Have  you  no  place  where  they  can  be  kept  safely?” 

“No,  you  had  better  take  them  to  the  stable  and  let  them 
stay  there  until  the  car  comes.” 

“Thank  you ;  we  have  had  some  dealings  with  that  stable, 
and  we  wouldn’t  trust  a  flea  with  them,  much  less  a 
horse.” 

The -agent  hadn’t  heard  of  what  had  happened,  but  he 
smiled,  for  he  knew'  the  reputation  of  the  stablemen  well. 

“Is  there  any  other  stable  in  the  place?”  Fred  inquired*- 
and  the  agent  shook  his  head,  saying: 

“No,  no  public  one.” 

“Then  wre’ll  have  to  hold  onto  them  ourselves,  Terry.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right;  it’s  only  five,  hours.  We’ll  ride 
around  the  town  and  see  some  more  of  it.” 

They  rode  all  about  the  little  town  for  an  hour  or  more 
and  then  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel,  where  they  had  put 
up  about  time  to  get  dinner. 

Fred  went  in  first,  leaving  Terry  in  charge  of  both 
horses.  * 

A  crowd  of  young  roughs  who  had  been  following  them 
about  soon  gathered  in  front  of  the  hotel  gazing  at  Terrv 


FRED  AND  TERRY  IN  TIEE  NEW  DIGGINGS. 

As  Fred  and  Terry  led  the  two  horses  up  the  main  street 
of  the  little  town  moraHiian  a  score  of  rough-looking  chaps 
rollowed  them,  laughing  and  occasionally  cheering  Fred 
and  Terry.  t  ( 

Of  course,  they  didn’t  know  their  names,  but  little  cared 
they  for  that.  One  of  them  showed  them  the  way  to  a  place 
where  'addles  and  bridles  could  be  bought. 

The  dealer  came  out  to  see  what  they  wanted. 

“A  pair  of  good  bridles  and  saddles,”  said  Fred.  “Fit 
them  on  the  horses  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

TU  dealer  called  to  one  of  his  assistants,  and  in  about 
fifteen  minuter  each  horse  was  equipped  with  a  comfortable 
bridle  and  saddle. 

_ r*^E  r.f  ihi  h/iv;:  nabl  for  bis  own  outfit. 
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who  had  fought  the  stableman.  They  thought  him  quite  a 
hero. 

He  was  talking  with  one  of  them,  when  Baggs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  other  fellows,  came  up  and  began  unhitch¬ 
ing  Fred’s  horse  from  the  rack. 

“Hands  off,  there,”  said  Terry,  “or  you’ll  have  need  of 
an  undertaker  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 

“Don’t  think  you’ll  need  one  yourself,  eh?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that;  but  I’m  quite  sure  that 
you  will  if  you  touch  that  horse.” 

One  of  Baggs’  friends  coolly  proceeded  to  unhitch  the 
horse,  whilst  Baggs  stood  looking  on. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  spurred  his  horse  against  him, 
and  down  he  went  on  the  ground. 

One  of  Baggs’  friends  fired  at  him  and  the  bullet  whistled 
close  by  his  face. 

Instantly  Terry  wheeled  in  his  saddle  and  fired  at  the 
fellow.  His  bullet  passed  through  the  man’s  right  shoulder, 
practically  disarming  him,  for  his  pistol  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  horse  then 
raised  up  and  fired  at  Terry,  and  he  also  got  a  bullet  in  his 
right  shoulder. 

Terry  didn’t  want  to  kill  anybody,  so  he  disarmed  them 
by  crippling  their  right  arms. 

Fred  was  at  the  dinner-table,  but  when  he  heard  the 
shots  he  ran  out  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  saw  the  crowd 
scattering  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  bullets. 

He  found  Terry  holding  up  Baggs  with  his  revolver. 
The  villain  was  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

He  dared  not  move,  for  fear  of  getting  a  bullet  from 
Terry’s  weapon. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Terry?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Baggs  and  three  of  his  men  tried  to  take  your  horse 
away,”  Terry  explained. 

“Oh,  they  did,  eh?”  and  he  walked  up  to  where  Baggs 
was  standing  and  deliberately  pulled  his  nose  until  the 
blood  came.  Then  he  slapped  his  face  on  both  sides,  call¬ 
ing  him  all  sorts  of  names,  such  as  thief,  swindler,  and  the 
like.  , 

The  crowd,  seeing  that  no  more  shooting  was  being 
done,  quickly  assembled  again. 

Fred  disarmed  Baggs  and  then  proceeded  to  give  him  a 
first-class  thrashing  with  nature’s  weapons. 

His  third  friend  had  disappeared,  so  Baggs  had  to  submit 
to  whatever  Fred  wished  to  do  with  him,  and  a  most  awful 
thrashing  he  gave  him. 

He  finally  begged  for  quarter. 

“Now,  Baggs,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  the  poorest  specimen 
of  a  white  man  that  I  ever  met  up  with  in  the  West.  You 
are  everything  that  is  mean,  low  and  contemptible.  Now, 
if  you  want  any  satisfaction  for  what  I  have  said  or  done, 
walk  off  ten  paces  and  draw  your  gun  and  we’ll  have  it  out 
to  a  finish.” 

“I’ve  got  enough,”  was  the  reply.  “I'm  in  no  condition 
to  shoot  straight.”  • 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I'll  he  hack  here  again  some 
day  and  I  will  give  you  a  chance  then.  Those  horses  are 


going  to  be  shipped  in  about  three  hours  from  now  down 
to  Rock  Hill.  If  you  show  up  any  time  between  now  and 
then  I’ll  give  you  a  bullet  square  between  the  eyes.  Terr}-, 

I’ll  now  go  in  and  finish  my  dinner.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead.  I’m  in  no  hurry.  There  was  no 
need  of  your  coming  out  anyway,  for  I  can  take  care  of  a 
dozen  fellows  like  these.” 

With  that  Fred  re-entered  the  hotel  and  proceeded  to 
finish  his  meal. 

Meanwhile,  Terry,  sitting  on  his  horse  with  his  revolver 
in  his  hand,  amused  the  crowd  by  telling  them  a  funny 
story. 

The  men  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  and  that  drew  more 
of  them  to  the  6pot.  He  was  telling  another  story  when 
Fred  came  out  and  mounted  his  horse. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “go  in  and  get  your  dinner.  It’s  a 
pretty  good  one,  I  must  say.” 

Terry  dismounted,  stuck  his  pistol  into  his  belt,  and 
entered  the  hotel,  then  made  his  way  into  the  dining-room. 

What  few  guests  were  at  the  table  stared  at  him  and 
seemed  to  be  surprised  at  the  stories  they  had  heard  of  his 
tremendous  fighting  ability. 

One  particular  waiter  was  more  attentive  to  him  than 
he  had  ever  been  known  to  be  to  any  guest  of  that  house, 
and  when  Terry  finished  his  meal  he  gave  him  a  tip  of  fifty 
cents. 

Then  he  went  out  with  a  toothpick  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hat  tipped  on  one  side  of  his  head  as  though  he  were  play¬ 
ing  bandit.  He  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  said  he  guessed^^ 
he  would  take  a  little  ride  to  settle  his  dinner,  atfW again 
they  dashed  up  the  main  street  of  the  town  out  into  the 
suburbs. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we’ve  struck  some  pretty  cheek}’ 
chaps  out  here  at  different  times,  but  that  stable  gang  is 
about  the  cheekiest  we  have  ever  run  up  against.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  Terry,  “and  if  it  hadn’t  been  that 
I  was  afraid  of  being  detained  by  the  authorities  I  would 
have  killed  those  fellows  instead  of  wounding  them.” 

“Well,  it’s  better  to  knock  a  fellow  out  without  killing 
him.” 

“Well,  I  would  have  been  justifiable  in  killing  them,  for 

they  fired  at  me  first,  but  then  I  didn’t  want  to  be  detained 
here.” 

“You  did  right.  Nothing  like  keeping  cool.  1  don't- 
feel  called  upon  to  kill  every  man  who  ought  to  be  killed." 

“Well,  some  day  I'm  going  to  come  back  here  and  get 
some  satisfaction  out  of  that  fellow  Baggs.” 

Oh,  he’s  no  worse  than  that  stableman.  They  are  two 
of  a  kind.” 

“Yes,  so  they  are.” 

When  Fred  and  Terry  returned  from  their  ride  they 
found  that  the  car  was  waiting  for  the  horse?,  so  they  dis¬ 
mounted  at  the  depot,  took  off  their  saddles  and  assisted 
the  railroad  people  in  getting  them  in  the  car.  Then  they 
took  off  the  bridles  and  shipped  them  with  the  saddles  to 
their  destination.  When  this  was  done  they  had  to  *ait 
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until  a  passenger  train  came  along  at  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

The  crowd  had  learned  while  Fred  and  Terry  were  away 
that  the  horses  were  to  be  shipped  to  Rock  Hill  Station. 
W  hen  they  boarded  the  train  they  found  three  other  fel¬ 
lows  from  the  same  place  in  the  same  car  with  them.  They, 
too,  were  going  to  Rock  Hill. 

They  were  hard-looking  cases,  with  villainous-looking 
faces.  They  sat  down  not  far  from  Fred  and  Terry,  and 
<eemed  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  gaze  at  them.  They 
did  very  little  talking  to  each  other. 

Occasionally  they  exchanged  whispers. 

“Fred,”  whispered  Terry,  “those  fellows  know  that  we 
have  a  big  wad  of  money  and  are  going  down  with  us  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  chance  to  clean  us  out.  They  are  not 
pickpockets,  for  they  are  too  big  and  bungling  for  that ;  but 
they  would  shoot  us  in  the  back  to  get  our  money.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  Terry  ;  so  we'll  keep  our  e}res  on 
them.” 

It  was  a  pretty  long  ride  back  to  Rock  Hill,  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  train  wasn’t  a  very  fast  one,  so  it  was  sunrise  when 
they  reached  the  little  station. 

When  they  alighted  there  they  went  to  a  little  shanty  off 
across  the  track  from  the  depot  where  grub  could  be  had. 
There  they  drank  some  very  poor  coffee  and  ate  a  pretty 
good  breakfast  of  jerked  beef  and  rusty  bacon.  They  found 
nothing  that  they  really  relished  except  the  . drinking  water, 
which  was  cold  and  sweet. 

The  three  strangers  followed  them  and  ate  a  pretty 
neL;-^  -br  eakfast,  as  though  they  really  relished  the  rough 
fare.  ...  •  • 

.  They  learned  that  they  would  have  to  wait  until  noon, 
or  later,  for  the  freight  train  with  their  horses  to  come 
along. 

About  a  dofcen  other  passengers  with  bags  containing 
grub  and  mining  utensils  got  off  at  the  same  place. 

Fred  talked  with  one  of  them  and  found  that  they  were 
going  out  to  the  new  diggings,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
travel  on  foot,  too. 

Fred  told  them  that  he  was  bound  for  the  same  place, 
but  that  he  had  brought  a  couple  of  horses  along  with 
him. 

He  went  over  to  the  depot  and  found  his  baggage  and 
tents  and  other  things  which  they  had  left  with  the  freight 
agent,  and  as  he  looked  over  them  he  remarked : 

“Terry,  we  have  no  packhorse,  so  we’ll  have  to  just  pack 
these  things  on  our  horses,  or  on  one  of  them,  and  take 
turns  at  riding  the  other  one.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Fred.  We’re  lucky  in  being  able  to  do 
that.”  So  when  their  horses  came  they  packed  one  of  them 
with  their  tents  and  camp  utensils  and  then  started  out 
with  those  who  were  goinr*  to  hoof  it  all  the  way. 

They  were  miners  who  had  been  at  otheT  diggings,  and, 
of  course,  were  the  usual  reckless  set,  who  held  human  life 
very  cheaply. 

Ore  rough-looking  chap  offered  Fred  ten  dollars  to  let 
him  ride  his  hor.-e  ten  miles. 


Fred  shook  his  head,  saying  that  he  was  not  very  fond 
of  walking. 

The  three  men  who  had  followed  them  from  the  little 
town  where  they  had  bought  the  horses  were  in  the  party. 

They  had  no  camping  utensils,  no  tent,  no  mining  tools, 
and  that  fact  confirmed  Fred  and  Terry’s  suspicions  of 
their  characters. 

Night  came  on  and  the  entire  party  went  into  camp. 

The  miners  built  a  big  fire  and  all  cooked  tbeir  bacon  on 
it  together. 

Fred  and  Teriy,  though,  made  a  little  fire  of  their  own, 
for  they  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  eyes  on  their 
horses. 

When  they  made  their  coffee  the  miners  began  sniffing  its 
fragrant  odors  and  begging  for  some  of  it. 

They  had  made  a  potfnl,  in  expectation  of  having  to  give 
some  of  it  away ;  so  after  filling  their  own  eup3  they  let 
them  have  the  balance  of  it. 

They  didn't  stretch  tbeir  tent  at  all,  for  the  weather  was 
fine  and  fair.  They  took  turns  at  guarding  the  horses,  and 
it  was  well  that  they  did,  for  several  times  during  the  night 
they  had  to  warn  others  not  to  go  too  near  the  animals. 

The  next  morning  the  three  men  who  had  followed  them 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  not  to  be  caught  nap¬ 
ping,  so  they  turned  and  went  back  toward  the  station,  sat¬ 
isfied  that  it  was  too  great  a  risk  to  try  to  .rob  them,  that 
they  were  entirely  too  vigilant. 

Fred  and  Terry  knowingly  winked  at  each  other  as  they 
saw  them  on  their  return  trip,  but  they  didn't  relax  their 
vigilance.  They  -knew  all  about  miners  and  their  habits  in 
the  diggings,  so  they  watched  steadily  during  both  the  two 
other  nights  on  their  way  out  to  the  diggings. 

The  diggings  were  a  considerable  distance  north  of  Pan- 
thersville. 

When  they  reached  there  the}r  found  a  very  busy  scene. 
There  were  many  claims  that  were  panning  out  paydirt. 

There  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of  all  mining  re¬ 
gions,  gambling  tents  and  saloons. 

There  wasn’t  a  house  in  the  diggings,  but  there  were 
many  old  tents  and  more  shelters  made  of  brush  and  poles. 

The  miners  were  about  on  a  par  with  those  usually  found 
about  Cripple  Creek,  and  there  was  quarreling,  shooting 
and  all  sorts  of  fights  all  through  the  night. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “one  or  the  other  of  us  will  have  to 
take  the  horses  down  to  Panthersville  until  we  have  need 
of  them  again,  for  it  requires  too  much  time  to  watch  over 
them.” 

“  Fred,  I’ll  take  them  down,”  volunteered  Terry. 

“I  guess,  upon  second  thought,  Terry,  that  we  had  both 
better  go  down  together.  It  would  be  too  much  for  one  of 
us  to  go  the  whole  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  coming 
back  alone.” 

“That  wouldn’t  do,  Fred.  Somebody  must  watch  our 
tents  and  things  or  we  wouldn’t  find  a  nickel’s  worth  of 
them  when  we  got  back.” 

“I  guess  we  can  find  someone  who  would  take  care  of 

them  for  us.” 
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“ Not  on  your  life*,  Fred.  Every  man  has  enough  to  do 
to  took  after  his  own  effects."  So  the  next  morning  Terry 
mounted  his  horse  and  started  off,  leading  Fred’s  and  carry¬ 
ing  his  rifle  across  the  bow  of  his  saddle. 

Left  in  the  camp  all  alone,  Fred  settled  down  to  wait 
for  Terry's  return. 

He  hadn’t  eome  out  for  the  purpose  of  digging,  person¬ 
ally,  anyway. 

Miners  came  by  and,  seeing  him  sitting  in  front  of  his 
tent  with  a  pair  of  splendid  Mexican  blankets  rolled  up 
inside  of  it,  along  with  a  bag  of  provisions,  wondered  what 
he  was  doing  there,  so  many  of  them  accosted  him.  He 
said  that  he  was  waiting  for  his  pard,  who  had  gone  to  the 
village  below  the  diggings  to  leave  their  horses  there  to  he 
taken  care  of. 

They  asked  him  if  he  had  a  claim,  and  he  said  no,  that  he 
was  simply  prospecting. 

One  man  asked  him  if  he  had  struck  any  paydirt. 

“No,”  said  he,  “1  haven’t  stuck  a  pick  into  the  ground 
yet,  and  I'm  not  going  to  until  my  partner  returns.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

TERRY  OLCOTT  RETURNS  FROM  PANTHERSVILLE. 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  miner  left  Fred  another  one 
came  to  him  offering  to  sell  his  claim. 

“Well,  is  it  panning  out  any  paydirt ?” 

“Yes,  pard.” 

“Well,  then,  what  in  thunder  do  you  want  to  sell  it  for?” 

“Pard,  I've  got  to  go  back  home  out  in  Missouri.  I’ve 
just  heard  that  all  of  my  family  is  down  sick.” 

“Well,  that’s  bad  news.  It's  enough  to  make  a  man's 
back  weak  when  he  wants  to  dig.  How  did  you  get  the 
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news  t  ’ 

“Why,  a  friend  came  out  with  a  party  yesterday,  and 
he  brought  a  letter  to  me  from  my  wife.” 

“What  do  you  want  for  the  claim?” 

“  Pard,  it’s  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 

“Well,  if  I  had  a  claim  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  P’d 
hold  onto  it.” 

“Pard,  you  don’t  know  what  you’d  do  if  you  were  to  hear 
that  your  wife  and  children  were  all  down  sick  and  no  grub 
on  the  place.” 

“Well,  I’m  no  married  man,  and  if  I  were  I’d  neyer  come 
wav  out  West  here  and  leave  my  family  behind.” 

“Well,  pard,  fanning  is  pretty  hard  work,  and  there’s 
no  money  in  it  but  just  a  bare  liviug.  My  wife  urged  me 
to  come  out,  and  1  have  been  prospeetiug  around  for  a  long 
time  before  l  struck  anything  that  it  would  pay  to  work.” 

“Really,  now,  have  you  struck  any  paydirt?” 

“Pard,  you  may  come  and  dig  in  the  claim  to  satisfy 
yourself.  I’m  not  giving  you  any  ‘guff.’  I  said  it  was 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  thut  is  what  I  believe  it  is 
worth,  hut  I'll  sell  it  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  cash.” 


“  ‘Salt’  included?”  inquired  Fred. 

“Great  rattlers,  pard,  there  isn’t  u  gtain  of  salt  in  it!" 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “when  ray  partner  returns,  which 
he  will  do  in  three  or  four  days  unless  something  happens, 
we  will  come  down  and  examine  your  claim.  If  we  find  it 
worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  we’ll  take  it  off  vour  hands 
at  twenty  thousand-" 

“Great  rattlers,  pard!  Will  I  have  to  wait  here  until 
your  partner  comes  hack?" 

“Yes,  I  wouldn’t  undertake  anything  in  his  absence;  be¬ 
sides,  1  wouldn’t  leave  my  tent  here  unguarded  for  a  single 
hour.” 

“Pard,  do  you  think  there  are  any  thieves  around  here?” 

Fred  smiled  and  asked  the  man  if  he  took  him  for  a  ten¬ 
derfoot.” 

“No,  pard,  you  look  like  you’re  all  right,  and  know  all 
about  claims  and  mines.” 

“That  J  do.  I’ve  been  in  diggings  before.  1  bought  a 
salted  mine  once  at  Silver  Gulch,  and  the  man  1  bought  it 
from  died  the  next  day  very  suddenly.” 

The  miner  looked  around  some  time  with  a  far-away 
gaze,  and  then  said : 

“When  your  pard  comes  back  bring  him  around  and  let 
him  test  my  claim.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  then  the  miner  went  away. 

Fred  gazed  after  him,  and  wondered  if  the  fellow  was 
square  or  crooked. 

Several  times  during  the  day  miners  came  along  saying 
they  understood  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a  claim  that  was 
panning  out  paydirt. 

“That’s  the  only  kind  of  dirt  I  want,"  lie  repLsi-^PiT 
pay  good  money  for  good  paydirt,  but  \  don’t  want  any 
‘salt.’  ” 

Every  one  of  them  claimed  that  his  claim  was  panning 
out  good  revenue,  but  he  had  no  little  fun  with  them  ask- 
ing  why  they  were  so  anxious  to  sell  out  claims  of  that 
kind. 

One  of  them  said  : 

“Pard,  I  11  tell  you  why.  I  wouldn't  tell  a  lie.  I  was 
born  tired,  and  I  d  rather  sell  my  claim  for  half  price 
than  to  work  it  out.” 

“By  George,”  said  Fred,  laughing,  “you  are  tlie  only  man 
who  lias  told  me  the  truth  to-day.  How  in  the  world  you 
have  managed  to  keep  alive  in  tlie  diggings  is  a  puzzle  to 
me.  How  long  have  you  been  out  here?” 

“Pard,  I’ve  been  here  about  a  month.” 

How  long  have  you  been  working  your  claim?” 

“About  two  weeks,  pard,  and  during  that  time  I've  gath¬ 
ered  about  four  thousand  dollars  out  of  it  and  I’ve  got  the 
dust  to  prove  it.” 

“What  do  you  want  for  it?” 

“Pard,  I  want  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.” 

Well,  it  it  pays  two  thousand  dollars  a  week,  why  in 
thunder  don’t  you  keep  working  it  ?” 

Because  l  m  tired,  pard.  I’d  rather  <ell  it  and  let  some¬ 
body  else  do  the  digging.” 

“  W  by  don  t  you  hire  men  to  dig  for  you; 
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“They  want  too  much.  Every  fellow  is  expecting  to 
make  a  fortune  inside  of  a  week  and  is  looking  out  for  a 
chance  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  just  hold  onto  it  until  my  pard  comes  back  from 
Panthersville  and  I'll  come  down  then  and  test  it.” 
“Why  not  come  down  now?” 

“I  can't  leave  my  tent,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  you're  afraid  you’ll  lose  your  blanket^,  eh?” 

“  Yes ;  if  I  should  leave  this  plage  I  would  find  not  only 
my  tent,  my  blankets,  my  camping  utensils  and  my  mining 
tools,  but  even  the  ground  beneath  them  gone  when  I  came 
back.” 

“Pard,  you  think  we  are  all  thieves  out  here?” 

“You’ve  no  right  to  ask  me  such  a  question,  old  man. 
1  'll  simply  say,  though,  that  I've  been  in  diggings  before, 
and  I  have  learned  that  one  must  keep  his  eyes  on  his 
things  in  all  mining  towns.  Once  my  pard  was  lying  in 
his  tent  sound  asleep  when  he  felt  his  blanket  crawling  off 
of  him.  He  awoke  and  sat  up  and  saw  the  blanket  crawl  out 
from  under  the  tent.  He  drew  his  gun  and  fired  through 
the  tent  and  then  went  out  after  his  blanket.  He  found  it, 
and  alongside  of  it  a  man  in  a  red  shirt  was  lying  dead  as 
a  smoked  herring.  That  pard  of  mine  is  a  knowing  fellow, 
let  me  tell  you.  He  hasn’t  any  faith  in  anybody  living  ex¬ 
cept  me,  and  I  have  as  much  faith  in  him  as  he  has  in  me, 
for  one  can  go  off  and  leave  the  other  in  charge,  knowing 
that  when  he  comes  back  he  will  find  everything  just  as  he 
left  it.” 

■Yr^d^a’d  that  once  in  New  York  he  saw  a  pickpocket 
st?$"the  false  teeth  out  of  a  man’s  mouth  when  he  was 
eating  his  dinner.  Another  time  a  man  lost  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles  which  were  stolen  off  his  nose  while  he  was  reading; 
“so  you  see,”  said  he,  “one  can’t  be  too  careful  about  taking 
care  of  his  things.” 

“Great  rattlers!”  exclaimed  the  miner,  “1  want  to  see 
that  pard  of  yours  when  he  comes  back.” 

“Well,  he’ll  be  back  in  about  three  or  four  days.  He 
took  our  horses  down  to  Panthersville  to  leave  them  there 
for  safe-keeping,  for  we  know  the  tavern-keeper  down  there, 
and  we  know  his  daughters,  too,  who  live  out  in  New 
York.” 

“Well,  pard,  they  tell  me  that  a  horse  is  not  safe  down 
theie.” 

“When  Landlord  Sims  says  that  he’ll  take  care  cf  our 
horses  I’ll  gamble  on  it  that  he  will.” 

The  fact  that  a  young  man  was  living  in  camp  just  lying 
around  in  his  tent  eating  three  square  meals  a  day  and  doing 
nothing  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  miners. 

Some  of  them  thought  that  he  was  making  a  living  by 
her  mean-  than  digging  for  it,  and  they  came  around  to 
ee  and  talk  with  him. 

<c-.prn  1  attempt-  were  made  to  rob  his  tent  while  he  was 
a  l  hep,  but  he  always  frustrated  them. 

Thus  four  days  passed,  and  at  last  Terry  came  in  about 
!»r<*et,  foot  serf  and  weary. 

y  f((]  -hook  handr  with  him,  and  Terry  threw  himself 


“By  George,  Fred,  but  I  am  tired.  I  tramped  the  whole 
distance  since  sunrise.” 

“Well,  how  about  the  horses?” 

“They're  all  right.  Landlord  Sims  says  that  he  will 
take  care  of  them.” 

“Then  they  are  safe.” 

“Yes,  the  old  man’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  I 
wanted  to  leave  the  next  day  after  I  reached  there,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  would  consent.  They  wanted  to  talk 
to  me  about  their  girls  up  in  New  York  and  at  New  Era. 
The  fact  is,  the  old  folks  have  about  gone  crazy  over  them. 
If  the  girls  don’t  come  out  here  pretty  soon  they’ll  sell  out 
and  move  East  themselves.  But  the  old  man  is  making  a 
lot  of  money  with  that  bar-room  of  his,  for  miners  are  pass¬ 
ing  all  the  time  and  they  stop  there  for  lodging  and  drink. 
They  say  that  several  attempts  to  rob  the  house  have  been 
made,  but  the  old  man  has  a  way  of  hiding  his  money  so 
that  it  can’t  be  found.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
owner  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money,  besides 
the  land  that  he  has  been  buying  for  several  years  past.  He 
wants  to  sell  out  because  passing  miners  steal  his  cattle  and 
live  on  them.” 

“Did  you  see  anybody  that  you  knew?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Lord,  yes!  They  kept  me  there  for  two  days,  and  I 
think  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  village  came 
to  the  tavern  to  see  me.  Everybody  wanted  to  know  about 
the  Sims  girls,  and  when  they  were  going  to  come  back  to 
Panthersville.  There  were  many  girls  who  wanted  to  know 
about  Sophy  Sims’  musical  prospects,  and  if  she  had  begun 
making  her  fortune.  The  old  lady  actually  cried  as  I  told 
her  how  the  girls  were  getting  along  and  how  happily  sit¬ 
uated  they  were.  The  dear  old  soul  loves  those  girls,  and 
no  mistake.  Both  she  and  the  old  man  begged  that  we 
would  come  down  there  and  stay  awhile  with  them  before 
we  left  the  diggings,  and  I  told  them  that  we  would  either 
both  come  down  together  for  a  hunt  or  that  one  would  come 
at  a  time.  Now,  what  has  happened  since  I  went  awav, 
Fred?” 

“Well,  there’s  been  an  almost  constant  attempt  to  steal, 
not  only  the  tent  and  its  contents,  but  even  the  very  ground 
that  it  stands  on.  There  have  been  several  miners  here  who 
want  to  sell  us  their  claims,  and  I  put  them  off  by  saying 
that  I  wouldn’t  do  anything  until  my  partner  had  returned. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
lot  of  thieves  in  these  diggings.  I’ve  heard  of  parties  work¬ 
ing  stolen  claims,  but  how  in  thunder  a  man  can  steal  a 
claim  I  can’t  understand.  Nevertheless,  they  have  a  way 
of  speaking  of  stolen  Claims  out  here  just  the  same  as 
others  speak  of  stolen  horses,  but  it  sounds  to  me  just  like 
stealing  a  well  or  a  ditch.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  laughing,  “it  may  be  possible  that 
some  of  them  go  to  other  claims  and  take  possession  of 
them  by  main  force,  and  to  avoid  being  killed  the  rightful 
owners  will  give  it  up;  but  it  strikes  me  that  only  cowards 
would  fail  to  fight  for  their  claims,  no  matter  what  the  odds 
against  them  might  he.  T  haven’t  gone  out  of  sight  of  this 

^ . r  would  walk  a  liHln 
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distance  down  the  hill,  but  not  once  wras  1  out  of  sight  of 
the  tent,  for  I  saw  several  parties  watching  me.  One  man 
actually  passed  behind  the  tent,  stopped  and  disappeared. 
I  ran  back  up  the  hill  and  found  him  at  the  back  of  the 
tent  within  three  feet  of  it.  However,  when  he  heard  me 
coming  he  turned  and  walked  away  as  though  he  wasn’t 
even  thinking  of  the  tent.  Quite  a  number  of  miners  came 
by  and  stopped  to  talk  with  me.  They  had  noticed  that  I 
was  lying  around  the  tent  and  doing  nothing,  while  eating 
three  square  meals  a  day,  and  they  wanted  to  know  how  I 
was  making  a  living.” 

Terry  laughed  and  asked: 

“What  did  you  tell  them,  Fred?” 

“I  told  them  that  I  was  just  waiting  for  my  pard  to 
come-  back  from  a  visit  down  to  Panthersville.  One  day  I 
didn’t  build  anv  fire  at  all,  and  some  of  the  miners  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  was  out  of  grub,  and  they  came  up 
to  make  inquiry  about  it.  I  didn’t  tell  them,  though,  that 
I  had  taken  three  square  meals  that  day,  but  I  had  swal¬ 
lowed  a  capsule  of  concentrated  food  for  my  breakfast,  the 
same  for  my  dinner  and  also  for  my  supper.” 

Terry  rested  well  that  night,  sleeping  from  sunset  until 
sunrise  on  his  Mexican  blanket. 

The  next  morning  they  were  both  seen  by  many  miners 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  not  a  few  stopped  to  speak  to  them, 
but  as  no  man  had  seen  a  pick  or  spade  in  the  hands  of 
either  of  them  they  couldn’t  understand  how  they  were 
getting  along.  They  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  extra  supply 
of  provisions  on  hand,  but  they  had  far  more  than  the 
most  astute  miner  suspected.  They  could  live  there  a 
month  or  longer  on  the  concentrated  food  in  the  capsules, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  coffee,  bacon  and  other  food  that  they 
had  on  hand  in  the  tent.  They  were  not  seen  going  about 
any  of  the  saloons  or  gambling  places,  but  by  degrees  they 
were  getting  acquainted  with  a  goodly  number  of  miners. 

About  a  week  after  Terry's  return  from  Panthersville, 
Fred  saw  the  miner  who  wanted  to  sell  him  his  claim  on 
account  of  his  family  being  sick  and  who  wanted  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  Fred  hailed  him  and  the  miner 
came  up  to  him. 

“My  pard  returned  nearly  a  week  ago,”  said  Fred,  “and 
I  am  ready  to  examine  that  claim  of  yours,  if  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sell.” 

“Pard,  I've  sold  it.” 

“What  did  you  get  for  it?” 

“I  got  my  price,  pard.” 

“You’re  lucky.  How  is  it  that  you  haven’t  gone  East 

to  see  your  sick  family?” 

“Pard,  the  day  I  sold  it  two  neighbors  from  that  part  of 
the  state  came  in  and  said  that  the  familv  was  all  well,  so 
T  thought  T  would  stay  and  look  around  and  find  another 
claim.  I  just  went  over  to  the  railroad  and  sent  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  my  wife.” 

“Good,  good!  You’re  a  good  husband  and  father,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  was  talking  with  another  miner. 
He  wore  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  while  they  were  talking 


|  the  man  who  claimed  to  have  sold  his  claim  passed  by, 
going  down  the  hill. 

“There’s  a  lucky  fellow,”  6aid  Fred.  “He  sold  his  claim 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars  about  a  week  ago.” 

Blue  Shirt  looked  at  the  fellow  and  said: 

“Pard,  have  you  got  that  straight?” 

“Yes,  I  think  I  have.  He  told  me  about  it  himself.” 

“Well,  that  man  is  a  close  relative  of  Ananias.  I  know 
that  claim  of  his,  and  if  he  sold  it  he  must  have  done  so 
this  morning,  for  I  saw  him  digging  in  it  yesterday.  He’s 
been  pegging  away  at  it  for  several  weeks,  and  all  the  time 
he’s  trying  to  sell  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes,  pard,  he  keeps  that  claim  of  his  well  salted  all  the 
time,  and  he  isn’t  the  only  one  in  these  diggings  playing 
that  game.  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  claim  ?” 

“Yes,  I’ll  buy  one  if  it’s  panning  out  paydirt,  but  1 
won’t  buy  any  claim  until  I  have  used  the  pick  and  spade 
in  it  until  I  am  satisfied.” 

“That’s  right,  that’s  right!  I’ve  got  a  good  claim,  but 
I’m  not  offering  it  for  sale.  It  is  panning  out  about  a 
hundred  dollars  a  day  of  paydirt,  and  as  long  as  it  does  it's 
not  for  sale,  unless  I  get  what  I  think  it  is  worth.  There’s 
some  mighty  good  paying  claims  in  these  diggings,  but  the 
ore  is  pretty  well  scattered.  I  haven’t  heard  of  a  single 
nugget  larger  than  a  man’s  finger  being  found  yet.” 

Two  other  miners  came  up  while  Fred  was  talking  with 
“Blue  Shirt,”  and  one  of  them  said  to  Fred: 

“I  hear  that  you  want  to  buy  a  claim,  pard?”  ^ 

“Yes,  I  will  buy  one  if  it  shows  good  paydirt,  Y  u  ..v 
buying  any  salt,  remember.” 

“Pard,  I  reckon  I’ve  got  the  very  claim  that  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for,”  said  one  of  them,  a  big,  brawny,  coarse-featured 
man  in  a  red  shirt,  whose  hands  were  almost  the  size  of  a 
fiye-pound  ham. 

“Where  is  your  claim?”  Fred  inquired. 

Gver  behind  the  second  hill,  in  that  direction,”  and  he 
pointed  up  the  gulch  as  he  spoke. 

“Well,  what  is  it  worth?” 

I  want  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  it,”  said  the 
man. 


“What  is  it  panning  out  a  day?” 

That  depends  on  how  hard  I  work,  pard.  Sometimes  it 
pans  out  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  when  I  put  in  some  pretty 
hard  licks.  I  have  taken  out  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  worth  a  day,  and  again  only  about  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  worth.  A  ou  know  how  those  things  are.” 

“Well,  when  cai^I  see  it?” 

Any  time  you  come  over  to  it,  pard.  Just  come  over 
and  ask  for  Tom  Hawkes’  claim.” 


An  rignt,  1  11  come  around  and  look  at  ft, 

'  nv  v  1  •  .  • 


“What  e  the  matter  with  going  with  me  now,  pard?” 

“  All  right,  I  believe  I  will,”  and  he  called  ont  to  Terry 
“  Terry,  keep  yonr  eyes  peeled :  I'm  going  to  look  at  1 
claim  and  will  he  back  probably  inside  a  couple  of  hours.' 
“  All  right.”  returned  Terry,  and  Fred  went  along  wit! 
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the  two  miners,  leaving  the  blue-shirted  miner  to  keep 
Terry  company.  > 

*‘Pard,”  Blue  Shirt  asked,  “does  your  pardner  know  how 
to  tell  a  salted  mine  from  a  genuine  one?” 

“You  bet  he  does,”  replied  Terry.  “Is  that  claim  salted 
that  he’s  going  to  look  at  ?” 

.  “Pard,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  that  it  has  been  paying 
pretty  well  for  one  man's  work,  but  it  wouldn’t  pay  two; 
besides,  I  happen  to  know  that  that  fellow  did  sell  a  salted 
mine  last  month  to  a  couple  of  chaps  from  Kansas.” 

“Well,  what  did  those  Kansas  chaps  do  about  it?” 

“They  never  found  it  out.  They  got  all  the  salt  that 
was  in  it  and  then  came  to  a  conclusion  that  the  lead  had 
played  out  and  quit  and  went  away.  They  didn’t  give 
much  for  the  claim,  though ;  only  about  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  that  partner  of 
mine.  If  a  man  sells  him  a  claim  and  it  turns  out  to  be 
salted,  that  man  must  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles 
an  hour  to  save  his  life.” 

‘‘Will  he  shoot,  pard?” 

“Great  Scott!  Will  a  duck  swim?” 

“Pard,  I  believe  he  will;  at  least  I’ve  heard  so.” 
“Well,  when  he  shoots  he  hits  every  time.  He  is  the 
best  shot  in  all  this  country.  Once  out  at  Silver  Gulch  we 
bought  a  salted  claim,  and  everybody  in  the  Gulch  knew 
that  it  was  salted  except  us.  After  working  about  two  days 
we  found  out  that  it  was  salted,  but  we  didn’t  say  a  word. 
We  kept  on  digging  with  the  intention  of  skipping  the  dig- 
gins  on  a  dark  night.  Just  before  the  day  ended  on  the 
night  of  which  we  intended  to  leave  we  struck  a  seventy- 
five  pound  nugget  of  pure  silver.” 

-  Great  rattlers!”  gasped  Blue  Shirt,  “that’s  a  big  one, 

pard!”  :  .  ‘  • 

“Yes,  it  was  a  big  one.  Two  weeks  later  we  sold  that 

claim  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MINE  SALTER’S  FATE. 

\ 

“Blue  Shirt”  chuckled  audibly  for  some  time  over  Ter¬ 
ry’s  story  of  bow  the  salted  mine  which  he  and  Fred  had 
bought  at  Silver  Gulch  had  turned  out.  He  kept  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself : 

“Sold,  by  jingo!  Missed  a  fortune  by  not  digging  deep 
enough,”  and  he  chuckled  as  though  he  thought  it  was  a 

good  joke. 

“Pard,”  said  he,  “there  have  been  several  salted  claims 
-old  here.  A  man  don’t  like  to  have  it  known  that  he  has 
been  tricked  that  way,  and  unless  a  big  sum  has  been  paid 
foT  it  he  suffers  the  loss  and  keeps  his  mouth  shut.  A  man 
ought  to  dig  in  a  claim  below^  where  any  other  pick  has  pene¬ 
trated  before  he  buys.  They  can’t  get  the  salt  below  where 
^  ...  , 


They  sat  there  talking  until  Fred  returned  from  his  visit 
over  beyond  the  hill. 

“Hello !  You  got  back  soon,”  said  Terry,  when  he  came 
up.  “Did  you  do  any  digging?” 

“No,  it  wasn’t  necessary.” 

“Well,  how  about  the  claim?” 

“All  salt,”  said  Fred. 

“Did  you  tell  him  so?” 

“No;  didn’t  care  to  hurt  his  feelings.  I  simply  told  him 
I  would  report  to  you,  and  now  you  have  my  report.” 

“Pard,”  said  Blue  Shirt,  “I’ve  seen  that  claim  panning 
out  pretty  good  paydirt.” 

“Yes,  I  could  see  the  strata  of  the  vein,  but  now  he  has 
gone  below  it  in  the  hopes  of  doing  better,  and  below  it 
there  is  not  a  lump  of  paydirt.” 

“  Pard,  let  me  tell  you  that  Hawkes  is  a  pretty  bad  man, 
so  if  you  don’t  want  any  trouble  don’t  say  anything  about 
his  claim  being  salted,  for  he’s  mighty  good  on  the  shoot, 
let  me  tell  you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  him,”  said  Fred,  “but  if  any 
man  wants  to  know  my  opinion  about  it  he  can  come  to  me 
and  get  it.  That  claim  has  been  salted.  He  has  dug  below 
a  skin-vein  of  ore,  and  probably  might  go  down  a  thousand 
feet  without  striking  any  more.  Just  where  he  stopped 
work  he  has  dropped  about  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  salt,  and  it  was  very  badly  done,  at  that.”  . 

“Blue  Shirt”  finally  went  away,  and  the  next  morning 
whilst  Fred  and  Terry  were  cooking  their  breakfast  Hawkes 
and  half  a  dozen  miners  were  seen  coming  up  the  hill  to¬ 
ward  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  tent. 

Neither  of  them  rose,  but  simply  greeted  them  with: 

“Good-morning,  pards,”  and  went  on  preparing  their 
breakfast. 

“Pard,”  said  Hawkes,  in  a  very  gruff  voice,  “I  hear  that 
you  say  that  my  claim  is  salted.” 

“I  guess  you  heard  right,”  replied  Fred.  “That  is  the 
impression  that  I  received  when  I  saw  it.” 

“Pard,”  said  Hawkes,  “draw  your  gun,”  and  he  reached 
around  for  his  own  weapon  before  the  words  had  died  from 
his  lips. 

Instantly  Fred  was  on  his  feet  and  Hawkes  was  looking 
down  into  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “my  gun  is  ready.” 

The  fellow’s  bronze  face  changed  color,  and  he  said: 

“Pard,  you’ve  got  the  drop  on  me.” 

“All  right,  don’t  be  frightened.  I’m  not  going  to  shoot 
unless  you  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  I’d  much 
rather  have  the  drop  on  you  than  for  you  to  have  it  on  me. 
That  claim  of  yours  is  salted,  and  I’m  surprised  that  you 
made  such  a  bungling  job  of  it.” 

“Pard,  did  you  ever  see  a  salted  mine?” 

“Yes,  I  bought  one  once,  and  paid  five  thousand  dollars 
for  it.  All  Silver  Gulch  was  laughing  about  it,  and  we 
felt  so  ashamed  for  being  taken  in  that  we  kept  on  digging 
for  appearances.  Finally  we  struck  a  seventy-five  pound 
nugget  after  having  dug  down  about  ten  feet  for  it.  We 
then  sold  the  clgim  for  fifty  thousand  dollars;  so  you  see 
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I've  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  salted  claim  and  a  genuine  one.  Now,  you  had 
better  just  hold  your  hands  above  your  head  and  keep  them 
up  until  you  reach  the  foot  of  this  hill,  for  I  don’t  want  to 
have  any  trouble  with  you.” 

“All  right,  pard.  I’ll  see  you  some  other  time,”  and 
with  that  Hawkes  raised  his  hands  above  his  head  and 
turned  his  back  and  walked  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
accompanied  by  those  friends  who  had  come  with  him. 

When  about  sixty  yards  from  the  tent  he  stopped,  turned 
around  and  called  out: 

“Say,  pard,  now  well  have  it  out  at  long  range,”  and 
with  that  he  fired  at  Fred. 

The  bullet  whistled  uncomfortably  close  to  Fred’s  head. 

The  next  instant  Fred  fired,  and  Hawkes  was  seen  to  turn 
around  as  though  hit  in  the  shoulder. 

Fred’s  bullet  had  struck  his. right  shoulder  where  the  arm 
was  jointed  with  it. 

For  good  measure  Fred  gave  him  another  bullet  in  his 
left  shoulder. 

Hawkes’  friends  scattered  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bullets. 

“Say,  pard,  I'm  hit.”  ;  • 

“Lie  down,  then.  As  long  as  you  stand  up  I’ll  fire  at 
you.”  .  . 

The  fellow  instantly  fell  to  the  ground  and  his  friends 
came  back  to  him.  One  of  them  sung  out  to  Fred : 

“Pard,  he’s  hit  in  both  shoulders.” 

“T  know  it,”  said  Fred.  “I  didn’t  want  to  kill  him,  but 
now  he  won’t  be  in  a  position  to  shoot  me  in  the  back  while 
I'm  going  around  the  camp.  I  always  know  just  where  my 
bullets  land.” 

Being  wounded  in  both  shoulders,  Hawkes  was  unable 
to  get  on  his  feet,  so  they  assisted  him  up  and  led  him  off. 

He  went  away  swearing  dire  vengeance  on  Fred,  but  both 
Fred  and  Terry  knew  that  he  would  be  laid  up  for  several 
weeks,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  use  a  revolver  until 
he  had  recovered  from  his  wounds. 

The  shooting  created  no  excitement  at  all,  for  the  fact 
that  a  revolver  had  been  fired  scarcely  attracted  any  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  in  the  diggings.  But  Hawkes  had  quite  a 
number  of  personal  friends  in  the  diggings,  one  of  whom 
offered  to  take  the  insult  up  personally  and  settle  it  with 
his  enemy. 

He  was  a  small  fellow,  weighing  probably  only  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  but  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  game  one.  So  he  sent  word  to  Fred  the  next  day 
that,  he  was  going  to  kill  him  on  sight. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred  to  the  man  who  brought  him  the 
message,  “tell  him  l  like  a  man  who  will  notify  hi?  enemy 
in  that  sort,  of  wav.  Now,  tell  him  to  show  what  sort  of 

t'  + 

stuff  he  is  made  of  and  come  out  and  fight  it  out  on  the 
square,  and  not  sneak  around  from  behind  a  rock  or  a  tree 
and  hit  me  in  the  hack.” 

The  mnn  returned  to  him  with  Fred’s  message,  and  he 


“We’ll  have  it  out  now,”  and  he  started  toward  the  hill 
on  which  Fred  and  Terry  had  pitched  their  tent. 

“By  George,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “he’s  coming.* 

Fred  stepped  outside  of  the  tent  and  stood  in  full  view 
of  the  dozen  miners  who  were  coming  up  the  hill. 

When  the  fellow  was  within  about  forty  yards  of  him, 
Fred  called: 

“Say  when.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  plucky  fellow  responded: 

“Now,”  and  he  fired. 

Where  his  bullet  went  nobody  ever  knew,  for  Fred  fired 
at  about  the  same  time  two  shots  in  rapid  succession. 

A  bullet  landed  in  both  of  his  shoulders,  ju6t  as  in  the 
case  of  Hawkes. 

He  stopped  and  stood  still. 

“You’ve  got  a  bullet  in  each  shoulder,”  called  out  Fred. 
“Where  do  you  want  the  next  one?  X  can  plant  them  any¬ 
where  you  wish.” 

The  fellow  stopped  and  said : 

“We’ll  postpone  this  until  some  other  time.” 

“All  right;  I’m  just  willing  to  accommodate  a  fool  as 
any  other  sort  of  a  man.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  knock 
over  a  fool  than  to  knock  over  anything  else.’’ 

The  fellow's  friends  took  him  away,  both  arms  utterly 
useless  to  him. 

Soon  the  whole  camp  had  heard  of  the  singular  duel, 
and  the  miners  began  thinking  that  the  two  young  men  up 
on  the  hillside  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Ohe  day  an  old  miner,  grizzled  and  gray,  came  along, 
near  Fred  and  Terry’s  tent  when  they  were  cooking  IT sup¬ 
per. 

The  old  fellow  stopped  and  looked  at  them  with  such  a 
hungry  expression  on  his  face  that,  being  an  entire  stran¬ 
ger,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  Terry  said  to  him : 

“Pard,  how  do  you  feel  in  the  region  of  your  bread¬ 
basket?” 


“Pard,  there’s  nothing  in  the  basket  just  now." 

“Haven't  had  any  supper  yet,  eh?” 

“No,  pard:  nor  any  dinner,  either,  and  mighty  little  1 
had  for  breakfast.  The.  fact  is.  I’m  about  half-starved.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  your  grub  given  out?” 

“That’s  it,  pard,  and  nearly  everything  else.” 

“Well,  come  and  take  supper  with  us.” 

‘  Thanks,  pard ;  that’s  the  best  invitation  I’ve  had  from 
anybody  in  these  diggings.  I've  had  invitations  to  drink, 
but  I  do  mighty  little  of  that,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don’t,  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  man  s  drinking  when  he  has  to  work  for  ft  living," 


and  he  came  nearer  to  the  fire  and  eat  down  on  a  stone 
about  a  foot  high. 

He  seemed  to  be  wearied.  He  laid  his  pick  and  spade 
down  alongside  of  him,  and  Fred  proceeded  to  cut  off  some 


extra  pieces  of  bacon  to  put  in  the  pan  for  him. 

“Pard,”  said  Fred,  “can  you  cat  bacon  without  bread?" 
L<ud,  ves:  no  trouble  about  that.  I  haven't  had  a  piece 
of  bread  in  a  month.” 

"Well,  wo  didn’t  bring  any  of  it  along  with  us.  beeau 

_ i.  l 
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Just  then  the  old  follow  caughi  the’ fragrance  of  the 
coffee  in  the  pot,  sitting  close  to  the  lire,  and  he  was  seen 
sniffing  at  it,  notwithstanding  he  was  at  least  ten  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  it. 

Suddenly  he  asked : 

“  Pard,  is  that  coffee  I  smell  ?” 

“Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  smell,”  said  Terry,  laugh¬ 
ing,  ‘'but  we  have  coffee;  and,  what's  more,  we  know  how 
to  make  it,  which  very  few  in  these  diggings  know.” 

“Pard,  I  could  live  on  it,”  said  the  old  man. 

“That  is  a  mistake.  No  human  being  can  live  on  coffee 
alone.  It  stimulates  a  man,  but  it  doesnT  add  any  tissue 
to  his  frame.”  *  *  ! 

Bacon  was  frying  in  the  pan,  and  Fred  said  to  Terry  : 

“Terry,  give  him  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

Terry  picked  up  a  tin  cup  and  told  the  old  miner  to  hold 
it  while  he  filled  it. 

The  old  man  held  it,  and  Terry  filled  it  from  the  coffee¬ 
pot,  while  the  miner  sniffed  at  it,  saying: 

“Lord!  howr  good  it  smells!” 

“Oh,  yon  want  to  taste  it,  pard,”  said  Terry. 

“Pards,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  haven't  seen  any  coffee  like 
this  in  years.  Why,  it  seems  to  be  as  clear  as  brandy.” 

“That’s  the  way  we  make  it,”  put  in  Terry,  “and  we 
drink  it  straight  like  the  Kentuckian  does  his  whisky,  with¬ 
out  any  sugar.” 

“That's  me,  too,”  said  the  old  man.  \ 

He  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  but  found  it  so  hot  that  he 
had  to  stop  and  blow  it  for  some  time. 

He  kept  sipping  it,  however,  until  it  was  cool  enough  to 
v  drink. 

Fred,  meanwhile,  handed  him  a  plate  with  two  or  three 
thin  slices  of  bacon  on  it,  but  the  old  fellpw  seemed  to  think 
more  of  his  coffee  than  he  did  of  the  meat.  He 'ate  all  the 
meat  oh  his  plate,  however,  and  drank  two  cups  of  the  cof¬ 
fee.  Then  he  said: 

“  Pards,  the  Lord  knows  I  feel  grateful  for  your  kindness; 
I  haven’t  had  a  good  square  meal  in  a  month,  and  not  one 
that  has  gone  right  to  the  spot  as  this  one  has  to-night. 
Now,  have  you  a  pipeful  of  tobacco?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry.  “Have  you  got  a  pipe?” 

“I  have,  pard  and  it’s  old  and  sweet,”  and  he  drew  it 
from  a  pocket  in  his  ragged  trousers,  for  he  had  on  no 
coat. 

“Old  and  sweet,”  repeated  Terry,  “and  strong  as  Sam¬ 
son,  I  guess,”  as  he  caught  a  whiff  of  the  old  black  smoke". 

He  wa3  inside  of  the  tent,  and  he  came  out  with  a  little 
two-ounce  bag  of  smoking  tobacco,  such  as  he  and  Fred 
alwavs  carried  with  them  wherevqr  they  went,  though  they 


were  hard  and  horny,  showing  that  he  had  worked  hard 
with  pick  and  spade.  He  puffed  at  the  pipe  with  a  most 
astonishing  vigor.  ‘ 

Terry  and  Fred  watched  him,  waiting  for  the  smoke  to 
have  its  effect  on  him  and  thus  loosen  his  tongue. 

Then  Fred  asked  him  if  he  was  up  against  his  luck. 

“Yes,  pard,  Pin  up  against  it,  and  hard  at  that.” 

“Are  you* working  a  claim?” 

“.No;  I've  been  out  prospecting.  I’m  an  old  miner.  I 
have  worked  in  both  gold  and  silver  mines.” 

•  “And  did  you  ever  strike  paydirt?” 

•  “Yes,  but  only  when  I  was  working  for  others.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know  how  that  is.  Other  people  got  the 
benefit  of  your  labor.” 

“That's  right,  but  I  had  no  stake.  Couldn’t  buy  a  claim, 
and  I  have  never  been  lucky  enough  to  find  one  myself. 
Now,  let  me  tell  you  something,”  continued  the  old  man; 
“these  claims  around  here  are  all  silver,  but  about  three 

n> 

miles  hack  of  this  liill  there’s  a  gulch  which,  if  there  isn’t 
rich  paydirt  in  it,  I  have  lost  my  reckoning  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  I'm  so  sure  of  it  that  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
filled  up  once  more  with  good  food  I’m  going  back  there 
to  look  for  it.” 

“How  do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  indic-a- 

4/ 

tions  of  gold  and  of  silver?” 

“Parcl,  every  old  gold  miner  knows  the  difference.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  sure  that  you  are  right  about  it  I'll 
stake  you  and  we’ll  go  over  there  and  try  our  luck.” 

“Pard,”  exclaimed  the  old  fellow,  greatly  excited, 
“gimme  your  hand  on  that,”  and  he  reached  out  and 
grasped  Fred’s  hand  in  his  horny  palm  and  shook  it  excit¬ 
edly. 

During  the  night  Fred  and  Terry  talked  over  the  matter 
with  the  old  man  and  decided  to  move  their  camp  back 
about  three  miles  from  their  present  place  and  to  try  their 
luc;k  there.  They  knew  that  if  the  old  man  was  right  and 
gold  was  found  it  would  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as 
silver,  so,  without  saying  anything  about  it  to  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  camp,  they  agreed  to  move  with  the  rising 
sun  the  next  morning. 

They  considered  that  they,  with  the  old  man,  could  carry 
the  things  on  their  back  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BATTLE  WITH  CLUBS. 


never  smoked  themselves.  * 

‘  There  you  are,”  said  Terry,  handing  him  the  hag,  “fill 
up  and  puff  away  for  all  you  are  worth.” 

“Do  you  give  me  this  bag?”  he  asked. 

“Ye-,”  said  Terry,  “we  never  use  tobacco  ourselves,  but 
-ometirne.-:  it  i-  a  pleasure  to  us  to  see  others  enjoy  it.” 

The  old  man  filled  his  pipe,  picked  up  a  live  coal  with 
hi-  fingers  and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  pipe.  His  hands 


The  old  gold  miner  slept  on  the  ground  outside  of  Fred 
and  Terry’s  tent  that  night.  He  had  an  old,  worn  blanket, 
which  was  so  ragged  that  there  was  very  little  warmth 
in  it. 

They  were  up  the  next  morning  before  the  stars  had 
fade’d  away.  They  built  a  good  fire  and  cooked  their  break¬ 
fast.  The  old  man  had  slept  soundly  because  he  had  had  a 
good  supper,  but  his  snoring  was  something  awful. 
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Terry  declared  thut  it  ran  the  entire  gamut  of  nasal 
music;  that  there  would  be  an  occasional  snort  like  the  tap 
of  a  bassdrum,  and  that  it  played  unceasingly  all  through 
the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  ground  was  actually  white  with 
the  heavy  frost,  but  the  tough  old  miner  seemed  to  be  none 
the  worse  for  having  been  exposed  to  it  all  through  the 
night. 

Again  he  drank  two  cups  of  coffee  for  his  breakfast  and 
ate  four  good  slices  of  bacon.  Then  Fred  and  Terry  began 
packing  their  bags.  They  took  down  their  tent  and  divided 
the  load  between  the  three. 

When  the  old  miner  saw  the  Mexican  blankets  he  took 
hold  of  one  of  them  and  felt  of  it.  ** 

“That's  the  best  Mexican  blanket  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

“ There's  no  better  made,”  said  Terry;  “it  may  rain  all 
day  and  snow  may  pile  up  #n  top  of  us  for  ten  feet  and 
we’ll  sleep  warm.  Now,  when  we  strike  gold  well  see  that 
you  get  one  like  it.” 

They  got  away  from  the  camp  without  being  accosted  by 
any  of  the  miners  of  that  place. 

The  old  miner  took  the  lead,  and  they  followed  him 
steadily  but  slowly,  for  the  way  was  rough. 

They  crossed  to  two  or  three  hills,  and  finally  descended 
one  at  the  foot  of  which  a  creek  of  clear,  cold  water  was 
running  southward. 

As  soon  as  they  crossed  the  creek  Fred  noticed  a  change 
in  the  color  of  the  soil,  and  the  old  miner  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  it. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  was  just  noticing  it.” 

“There's  gold  down  there/’  said  the  old  man;  “but  we 
want  to  strike  a  good  place  for  a  camp.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  here  there  is  a  bold  spring  under  a  boulder 
of  rock,  and  I  reckon  we'd  better  get  close  to  it.”  So  they 
followed  him  up  the  creek  until  they  struck  a  good  place 
near  the  spring,  a  sort  of  plateau  about  fifty  feet  in  width 
by  a  hundred  or  more  in  length,  and  just  north  of  it  was 
a  big  boulder,  from  under  which  burst  a  spring  of  clear, 
cold  water. 

They  stopped  and  laid  down  their  burdens  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  stretch  their  tent. 

About  thirty  feet  back  of  the  tent  an  enormous  tree  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  uprooted  by  a  storm.  It  was  dry  and 
hard  and  well  seasoned. 

“Pards,  there's  enough  fuel  in  that  tree  to  last  us  nearly 
a  month.” 

“All  right,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “we'll  cut  it  up  and 
make  sure  that  it  will  be  ours.” 

Terry  jumped  up  on  the  log  to  inspect  it,  and  a  rabbit 
frightened  from  his  lair  somewhere  underneath  it  started 
up  the  hillside  with  the  bounds  and  leaps  a  rabbit  makes 
when  running. 

Standing  there  on  the  log,  Terry  pulled  his  gun  and  fired 
and  the  rabbit  turned  a  complete  somersault.  The  bullet 
had  hit  him. 

The  old  man  whooped  and  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  shooting  in  all  his  life  before. 


When  they  got  it  they  found  that  it  was  a  nice  fat  one. 

“By  George,”  said  Fred,  “we'll  have  it  for  supper.” 

“Pards,  there  is  game  in  these  woods.  I  saw  a  bear  a 
little  below  here  and  several  deer.  You  see,  it's  three  mile- 
from  here  over  to  the  diggings.” 

“Well,  1  wish  a  bear  or  deer  would  come  along  this 
way,”  said  Terry,  as  he  went  on  helping  to  fix  up  the  camp. 

A  little  before  sunset  a  pair  of  big  bucks  were  seen 
making  their  way  cautiously  down  to  the  creek  to  get  a 
drink  before  night. 

Fred  and  Terry  got  out  their  Winchesters  and  fired  at 
them  at  a  distance  of  over  three  hundred*  yards. 

They  both  dropped  in  their  tracks,  and  again  the  old 
miner  had  to  express  his  astonishment  at  such  shooting. 

“Now,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “you  must  help  us  get  those 
pelts  and.  save  that  meat.  We  are  in  luck,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.” 

They  went  down  to  where  the  deer  lay,  and  both  Fred 
and  Terry  being  experts  at  taking  off  the  pelts  of  such 
animals,  they  soon  had  them  hanging  up  just  back  of  the 
tent,  together  with  the  heads  and  the  antlers. 

Then  the  carcasses  were  cut  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
the  meat.  Luckily  for  them,  winter  was  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  the  fresh  meat  spoiling 
before  the  smoke  could  save  it. 

They  hung  it  above  the  campfire,  so  that  it  got  the  benefit 
of  the  smoke  in  a  most  satisfactory  way. 

That  night  for  supper  they  had  the  rabbit,  and  the  next 
morning  for  breakfast  venison  steak  and  coffee. 

Then  the  old  miner  began  prospecting,  while  Fred  and_ 
Terry,  with  their  rifles,  began  hunting  for  more  game. 

They  were  gone  until  noon,  and  when  they  got  back  they 
found  the  old  miner  sitting  by  the  campfire  in,  apparentlv, 
a  very  happy  frame  of  mind.  He  had  dug  a  hole  about  five 
feet  deep,  and  was  sitting  before  the  fire  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  he  was  holding  in  his  hand. 

“Pards,”  said  he,  “look  at  this.  Never  had  such  good 
luck  in  my  life.” 

“What  is  it?” 

He  held  his  hand  out  for  them  to  look  at.  There  were 
three  pieces  of  solid  gold,  little  nuggets  worth  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  dollars  each. 

“Gold,  by  George!”  exclaimed  Terry. 

That's  what  it  is,  pard.  Now  we  want  to  stake  off 
three  claims,  and  right  here  on  this  plateau,”  and  they  went 
to  work  at  once  staking  off  the  claims  and  starting  to 

work,  but  there  was  only  one  pick  and  one  spade  between 
the  trio. 

The  old  man  let  them  have  his  pick,  whilst  he  used  the 
spade.  He  was  amazed  at  the  way  Terry  handled  the 
pick.  It  wasn  t  necessary  for  him  to  dig  verv  deep  to 
establish  his  claim. 

Then  Fred  took  the  pick  and  started  his  claim. 

That  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  knowing  that  the  news  would  soon 

t  out  and  that  miners  would  soon  flock  to  the  spot,  Frvd 
and  Perry  took  their  rifles  and  went  in  search  of  game. 
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l-io)  had  splendid  luck.  They  found  a  bear  as  fat  as  the  diggings  sprang  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  almost  ili  a 
butter,  and  succeeded  in  getting  him.  Then  they  killed  a  night.  ,  ■  - 

It  seemed  that  the  very  sorriest  element  from  the  silver 
diggings  had  come  over  to  Gold  Creek. 

Many  who  came  along  coveted  the  venison  and  bear 


They  managed  to  get  the  pelts  and  the  meat  down  to  the 


camp.  ■ 

In  the  meantime  the  old  miner  had  gathered  more  gold, 
aU  in  small  nuggets,  but  they  panned  out  rich.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  dirt  ran  about  five  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  when  they  had  finished  hang- 
ing  up  their  meat  in  a  safe  place  where  it  couldn’t  be  stolen 
by  thieves  without  being  discovered,  “we  must  go  to  work 
to-morrow  and  dig  in  our  claims ;  but  where  will  we  get  the 
pick  and  the  spade.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  our  sending  the  old  man 
over  to  the  diggin’s  and  buying  both  picks  and  spades  from 
disheartened  miners  who  are  willing  to  sell  out  and  go 
elsewhere.” 

“Pard,  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  go  to.  one  of  those  bar¬ 
rooms,  for  there  they  have  picks  and  spades  for  sale  left 
there  by  broken  miners.  I  can  get  them  for  half  price.” 

“Get  them,  then,”  said  Fred. 

The  old  man  was  off  next  morning.  By  noon  he  was  back 
again  with  two  picks  and  two  spades.  , 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  went  to  work,  but  they  hadn’t  been 
digging  an  hour  when  a  miner  came  along  prospecting,  and 
asked : 

“What  luck?” 

“Well,  we  don’t  know  yet,  pard.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out  if  there’s  any  paydirt  in  this  region.” 

•  -  _T.be  miner  was  looking  at  Terry  digging  away,  and  saw 
his  pfclrtnrn  up  a  nugget  of  gold  worth  about  fifty  dollars. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  stake  a  claim  off  for  himself  on 
the  other  side  of  the  spring. 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  how  the  news  flies  from  digging 
to  digging.  . 

In  forty-eight  hours  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miners  digging  along  the  banks  of  the  creek. 

The  news  flew,  and  every  miner  whose  claim  in  the  silver 
region  was  not  panning  out  well  sold  it  and  then  came 
flocking  to  Gold  Creek,  as  Fred  had  named  the  place. 

They  kept  coming  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  a  day,  and 
inside  of  a  week  there  were  five  hundred  miners  digging  all 
about  the  region,  particularly  on  that  side  of  the  hill  where 
Fred  and  Terry’s  camp  was  situated. 

Of  course,  their  camp  was  the  center  of  the  region. 

A  rum-seller  came  along  and  wanted  to  erect  a  bar-room 
within  ten  feet  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  tent. 

Fred  protested,  and  the  rum-seller  swore  at  him.  Then 
both  Fred  and  Terry  got  their  Winchesters  and  told  him 
that  if  he  didn’t  move  elsewhere  they  would  make  him  a  fit 
subject  for  a  residence  six  feet  under  ground.  So  he  had 
to  seek  other  quarters. 

He  put  up  his  tent  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 

Then  another  came  along  and  started  a  gambling  den 
under  canvas. 

Others  cut  down  small  trees  to  build  bush  arbors,  so  that 


meat  hanging  up  over  the  smoke  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s 
campfires,  but  they  couldn't- get  hold  of  any  of  it. 

They  begged  and  offered  to  pay  for  it,  but  neither  Fred 
nor  Terry  nor  the  old  miner  would  pay  any  attention  to  any 
of  their  offers. 

They  said  that  grub  was  the  important  question  in  that 
region. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  week  Fred  estimated  that  there 
were  a  thousand  miners  working  along  the  line  of  the  creek 
and  on  the  other  hill.  All  night  long  they  could  hear  the 
shrieks  and  curses  and  shots  of  the  drunken  miners  who 
congregated  in  the  bar-rooms,  where  the  vilest  liquors  were 
sold. 

Then  there  were  disputes  and  fights  with  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  certain  claims. 

Claim-jumpers  were  largely '  in  evidence,  and  several 
really  valuable  claims  were  seized  by  unprincipled  villains 
from  parties  who  had  not  sufficiently  established  their  right 
in  the  matter  through  carelessness  or  neglect. 

The  rightful  owner  of  one  not  far  from  Fred’s  claim 
raised  a  great  row  about  his,  and  he  brought  three  neigh¬ 
bors  whose  claims  joined  his  to  testify  to  the  justice  of  his 
claim. 

Two  big,  burly  fellows  had  seized  it  when  he  was  off  on 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  bar-rooms,  and  they  laughed  at  him 
when  he  came  back. 

They  laughed,  too,  at  Fred  and  Terry  when  they  testified 
for  the  loser. 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “I  tell  you  what  I  would  do  if  you 
should  jump  my  claim  that  way.  I’d  fill  you  full  of  lead 
so  quick  that  you  wouldn’t  know  Old  Nick  when  you  met 
him.” 

“All  talk,  pard;  all  talk.  Don’t  you  forget  that  other 
people  can  do  shooting  as  well  as  you  can.” 

About  a  dozen  other  miners  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  and 
they  were  nearly  all  against  the  claim-jumper,  but  not  a 
penny  did  he  care  for  them. 

He  said  that  it  was  his  claim  and  that  he  was  going  to 
work  it  with  his  pard. 

The  fellow’s  impudence  actually  bluffed  the  whole  crowd; 
besides,  he  was  a  big,  brawny  fellow,  who  was  more  than  a 
match  for  most  of  them  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight. 

“Look  here,”  said  Fred,  “there’s  no  use  for  anybody  to 
be  shot  in  settling  this  matter.  You  talk  pretty  big.  You 
are  a  big  fellow,  yet  I  think  that  you  talk  too  big  entirely 
for  your  size.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I  propose 
that  you  and  I  fight  it  out  with  clubs,  and  if  you  win  it  is 
yours,  and  if  I  win  it  goes  to  the  man  who  is  claiming  it.” 

That  was  such  a  novel  proposition  to  the  other  miners, 
who  naturally  preferred  to  settle  questions  with  the  re- 
j  volver,  that  they  set  up  a  shoutfand  told  the  big  fellow  to 
accept  the  proposition. 


IS 
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“ I  don't  fight  that  way,”  said  the  fellow.  ‘‘I  want  us  to 


use  our  guns/" 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “I  don’t  want  to  do  any  shooting.  It 
isn’t  my  claim,  and  1  want  to  fight  only  to  see  the  rightful 
owner  get  his  claim.” 

“Take  it  up.  Bill;  take  it  up!”  yelled  the  crowd. 

Still  the  fellow  hesitated. 

Someone  asked  him  if  he  wanted  them  to  think  that  he 
was  a  coward. 

He  yelled  out  that  he  dared  anyone  to  call  him  a  coward. 

“I  dare  to  call  you  a  coward,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  don’t 
fight  that  way  it  is  because  you  are  afraid  to,  for  you  are 
a  six-footer,  and  I  am  only  five  feet  seven.” 

“Great  rattlers!”  shouted  the  man,  “I'll  fight  then!” 

The  crowd  yelled.  None  of  them  had  seen  a  fight  with 
clubs,  although  several  of  them  had  seen  some  desperate 
fights  in  a  ring. 

“Now,  two  of  you  gentlemen  cut  the  clubs,”  said  Fred. 
“Get  two  about  the  size  of  a  man's  arm  and  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  same  length  and  the  same  weight.” 

A  score  of  men  volunteered  to  get  the  clubs,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  several  men  came  from  the  woods  where  they  had 
gone  and  prepared  about  a  dozen  clubs  for  them  to  select 
from. 

The  miner  Bill  picked  up  a  big  one  and  Fred  picked  up 
one,  smooth  and  straight,  and  tossed  it  about  and  slung  it 
in  the  air  as  if  to  test  its  weight. 

“Now,  pards,”  said  Fred,  “every  honest  man  likes  fair 
play.  I  want,  at  least,  a  half  dozen  of  you  to  hold  your 
guns  in  readiness  to  use  on  anyone  who  attempts  to  inter¬ 
fere.”  1 

“That's  right!  That’s  right!”  yelled  the  miners,  and 
the  news  soon  ran  up  and  down  the  line  of  the  creek  that 
a  club  fight  was  to  ta*ke  place  up  near  the  spring,  and  the 
miners  left  their  claims  and  came  running  up  to  see  it. 

When  they  saw  the  disparity  in  the  size  between  the  two 
miners  they  began  to  bet  all  the  dust  they  had  that  the 
big  fellow  would  knock  the  little  fellow  out  in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

“Pards,”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  got  a  little  dust  in  my  bag 
and  I’ll  put  it  up  against  the  same  weight  in  any  other 
man's  bag  that  the  big  fellow  doesn’t  win.” 

Nearly  a  dozen  sprang  forward  with  their  little  leather 
buckskin  bags  in  their  hands  eager  to  take  the  bet. 

Terry  put  his  up  into  the  hands  of  the  old  miner  as  stake¬ 
holder. 

The  other  one  promptly  covered  it  with  his  bag. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “who  is  going  to  act  as 
referee?” 

“Oh,  we  don't  want  any  referee,”  sung  out  Terry.  “Just 
keep  fighting  until  one  or  the  other  of  you  is  knocked  out. 
When  one  of  ypu  finds  that  you  can't  stand  and  take  the 
blows,  then  the  fight  will  be  called  off.” 

“Are  you  ready?”  sung  out  Fred. 

*  Ready,”  growled  the  big  fellow. 

He  raised  his  club  ns  if  lie  were  going  to  kill  an  ox. 

Of  course,  Fred  parried  the  blow,  much  to  Bill’s  surprise. 


and  then  punched  him  in  the  stomach  with  the  end  of  hi- 
club  with  considerable  force. 

Bill  swore  and  the  crowd  laughed. 

Bill  raised  his  club,  rushed  at  Fred  again,  aiming  a  blow 
at  him  with  a  force  that  w’ould  have  felled  an  ox ;  but,  to 
bis  astonishment,  it  glided  off  Fred's  club  without  doing' 
any  harm.  Then  Fred’s  club  came  dowm  on  Bill's  head 
with  such  force  that  the  rough  miner  saw  more  stars  than 
he  had  ever  seen  in  the  sky  in  his  life.  He  stopped  and 
blinked  like  one  who  had  just  come  from  a  dark  room  into 
the  light. 

The  blow7  angered  him,  and  again  he  rushed  at  Fred. 

“Keep  cool,”  said  Fred,  “or  you  might  get  hurt.”  , 

“Ten  thousand  furies!”  hissed  the  rough  miner.  “ I'll 
break  every  bone  in  your  carcass  and  throw7  you  to  the 
dogs.”  V 

“The  same  to  you,”  retorted  Fred.  “In  your  case  it's 
dog  eat  dog.” 

Fred  gave  back  a  few  paces,  and  the  big  fellow,  thinking 
that  he  wras  getting  the  best  of  it,  crowded  him  hard.  Fred 
finally  punched  him  in  the  stomach  with  his  club,  causing 
him  to  bend  over,  and  the  next  moment  he  landed  a  blow  j 
on  the  back  of  Bill's  bead  that  sent  him  plunging  forward, 
his  forehead  plowing  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  YU. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  A  MINING  CAMP. 

Never  were  miners  so  entertained  by  a  fight  between 
two  men  as  were  those  standing  around  Fred  and  the  big 
fellow  with  their  clubs. 

The  rough  gravel  of  the  ground  scratched  the  big  fel¬ 
low’s  forehead  so  badly  that  when  they  raised  him  to  his 
feet  blood  wras  streaming  down  his  face. 

The  gore  practically  blinded,  him,  but  the  first  thing  he 
said  on  recovering  consciousness  was : 

“Whar’s  mv  club?” 

“There  it  is.  Bill,”  said  one  of  his  friends,  handing  it  to 
him. 

As  soon  as  he  felt  it  in  his  hand  he  gave  vent  to  some 
most  violent  expressions  and  rushed  at  Fred  like  a  wild 
bull. 

“Keep  epol,  said  Fred,  “or  you  may  get  hurt.” 

Bill  raised  the  club  straight  above  his  head,  using  both 
hands,  and  made  an  attempt  to  bring  it  squarely  down  on 
top  of  Fred’s  caput,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Fred  couldn't 
parry  a  straight  up-and-down  blow. 

Fred  very  easily  parried  it,  and  then  gave  him  a'wliack 
square  across  his  face  and  jaw  that  sent  him  to  grass. 

Pard,  called  out  oue  of  Bill  s  friends  to  Fred.  “ don't 
kill  him.  He’s  a  good  fellow.” 

“He  isn't  worth  shucks,”  retorted  Fred  *•  V  fifteen- 

year-old  boy  can  lick  him.” 
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Fiie  last  blow  was  a  staggering  one,  and  it  took  Bill  nearly 


about  ten  pounds,  and  with  a  howl  of  rage  hurled  it  straight 


five  minutes  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  it.  ( 

The  ffrst  thing  he  uttered  when  they  got  him  to  his  feet 
yas : 

"Whars  my  gun?” 

"Bill,  there  are  no  guns  to  be  used  in  this  fight,”  said 
one  of  his  friends. 

‘‘Gimme  my  gun!  I'll  shoot  him  full  of  holes.” 

"Bill,  you  can't  have  your  gun,”  called  out  another.  "  It 
was  agreed  that  you  were  to  fight  it  out  with  clubs.” 

^  "  I  don’t  know  nothing  about  fighting  with  clubs.  Gimme 

my  gun,”  the  big  fellow  fairly  hissed. 

"Bill,  he'll  kill  you  if  you  go  to  shooting,”  protested  one 
of  his  friends. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “Why,  I 
haven't  begun  to  fight  yet.  You  haven’t  given  me  a  single 
blow.  Give  up  the  claim,  and  then,  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 
we’ll  try  revolvers.” 

"Gimme  my  gun,”  the  fellow  roared  again. 

Fred  went  up  to  him  and  punched  him  in  the  stomach 
with  the  end  of  his  club,  saying: 

‘‘Wake  up!  You’ve  got  gun  on  the  brain." 

"Sav,  there !”  roared  one  of  the  fellow’s  friends  to  Fred; 

‘  don’t  touch  him  with  that  club  again,  for  he  hasn't  got  his 
club  in  his  hand.” 

"Shut  up  that  yaup  !”  exclaimed  Terry.  "Let  your  friend 
give  up  the  claim  or  fight  it  0111.’’ 

"Well,  he  hasn’t  got  his  club  in  his  hand!”  exclaimed 
-  F  ~  ^Fted  friend. 

"Well,  whose  fault  is  it?  It's  his  business  to  keep  his 
i  club  in  his  hands.  My  pard  has  got  his,  and  has  not  lost 
i  hold  of  it  since  the  fight  begun.” 

"Well,  if  he  hits  my  pard  again  w'hile  he  hasn’t  got  a 
**  < lub  in  his  hand  I’ll  shoot,”  said  the  fellow,  laying  his  hand 
\  od  his  hip-pocket. 

"Maybe  I’ll  shoot  first,”  said  Terry,  covering  the  man 
v  ith  his  gun  before  he  could  move. 

Seeing  that  Terry  had  the  drop  on  him,  the  fellow  sub¬ 
sided  at  once. 

Bill  stood  there  with  his  hands  hanging  on  each  side  of 
*  him  glaring  at  Fred  and  around  at  some  of  his  friends 
begging  for  his  gun. 

Fred  walked  up  to  him  and  rubhed  the  end  of  his  club 
asrain.st  the  end  of  his  nose,  saying: 

"There's  the  sort  of  gun  you  agreed  to  use.  Smell  of  it 
and  see  if  you  can’t  get,  hack  some  of  your  Dutch  courage.” 

“Sav,  Bill,”  sung  out  several  miners,  "fight  like  a  'man 
or  give  up  like  a  man.” 

"Hf  hasn’t  any  fight  left  in  him,”  said  Fred.  "He  is 
the  rankest  coward  J  ever  saw  in  any  diggings  in  the  West. 
[//,:<  at  bim  standing  there,  a  great  big  six-footer,  begging 
for  his  gun  when  he  agreed  to  fight  it  out  with  clubs, 
'ghats  the  kind  of  courage  that  claim-jumpers  have.  He’s 
ik/  only  a  coward,  but  a  thief  in  the  bargain.” 

•'  0,  t hat.  th*  big  fellow  stooped  and  picked  up*  a  stone 

i -  -  -  •  -  - -  -J  .1— l.i.  u.£.-i '/Vii m; 


at  Fred’s  head. 

The  latter  dodged  it  and  it  landed  right  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  bystanders. 

The  blow  killed  him  instantly. 

The  friends  of  the  victim  then  drew  their  guns  and  be¬ 
gan  shooting.  Bill  was  hit  by  three  bullets  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant.  Of  course,  that  broke  up  the  club  fight. 

The  big  fellow  fell  to  the  ground,  yelling: 

"Gimme  my  gun  !  Gimme  my  gun  !” 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  Fred  stood  calm,  cool  and 
collected,  and  finally  Terry  sung  out: 

"Now,  pards,  what’s  the  verdict?  Who  has  won?” 

A  great  many  sung  out  that  Fred  had  won,  but  the 
friends  of  the  big  fellow,  who  were  all  members  of  the  claim- 
stealer’s  gang,  protested  that  Fred  was  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  bullets  that  had  knocked  Bill  out,  and  of 
course  a  great  wrangle  ensued. 

Finally  Fred  sung  out: 

"You  fellows  who  are  making  such  a  row,  if  there's  any 
one  among  you  to  continue  the  fight,  let  him  give  up  his 
gun  and  take  up  a  club.  I've  won  the  claim  and  will  defend 
it  against  every  one  or  you.” 

"Yes,”  said  Terry,  "and  if  he  doesn't  want  to  fight  with 
a  club  I’ll  meet  any  one  of  you  at  the  point  of  the  revolver. 
The  whole  crowd  of  you,  one  at  a  time.  Now,  you  fellows 
give  up  the  claim  or  acknowledge  yourselves  cowards.” 

That  was  the  sort  of  talk  that  the  rough  miners  liked  to 
hear.  They  believed  in  powder  and  lead. 

"Now,  who  of  you  wants  to  take  it  up?” 

Nohocly  offered  to  do  so. 

Then  Terry  turned  to  the  man  who  had  been  robbed  of 
his  claim  and  said : 

"Pard,  take  possession  of  your  claim.” 

The  big  fellow’s  partner  in  stealing  the  claim  quietly 
gave  way  to  him  and  let  him  take  possession  of  it,  for  he 
saw  that  the  crowd  was  against  him. 

Then  the  miners  rushed  at  Fred,  took  him  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders  and  bore  him  all  around  the  little  plateau,  whooping 
and  yelling  like  so  many  lunatics. 

.  Finally  they  started  toward  the  nearest  saloon  with 
him,  but  Fred  managed  to  get  away  from  them,  saying  that 
he  never  visited  any  saloon,  and  didn’t  intend  to. 

A  good-natured  struggle  ensued,  for  they  wanted  to  take 
him  to  the  saloon  in  spite  of  his  resistance ;  but  they  found 
that  he  was  a  Samson  in  strength. 

Finally  they  desisted,  but  they  all  went  Over  to  the  sa¬ 
loon  without  him,  and  soon  the  worst  drunken  orgy  either 
he  or  Terry  had  ever  seen  followed. 

"Terry,  we  may  look  for  more  trouble  Vet,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked. 

"Yes,  they  are  in  the  humor  now  for  anything,  but  we'll 
stay  here  on  our  own  ground.” 

The  old  miner  stood  at  the  mouth  0)  his  claim  chuckling. 

Fred  said  afterward  that  he  chuckled  away  flown  in  his 

shoes. 

Rv  and  hv  over  at  the  saloon  diootiny  u-n,  heard 
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One  miner  had  shot  a  member  of  the  claim-jumper’s 
gang.  His  friends  drew  their  weapons,  and  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  it  sounded  like  a  pack  of  firecrackers  had  exploded. 

The  men  kept  shooting  until  finally  the  saloon-keeper 
himself  was  badly  wounded  by  a  stray  bullet,  and  had  to 
go  to -his  quarters  to  lie  down  with  a  couple  of  friends  look¬ 
ing  after  his  injury. 

Then  the  mob  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  contents  of 

the  saloon,  and  whiskv  flowed  like  water. 

*  •/ 

The  saloon  was  wrecked,  and  the  three  barrels  of  whisky 
which  the  saloon-keeper  owned  were  captured  and  whisky 
was  distributed  free  to  every  man  who  called  for  it. 

All  that  afternoon  and  night  the  mob  rioted  and  plun¬ 
dered. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  my 
life.” 

“Nor  I,  either,  Terry.  It  is  anarchy  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  term.  It  shows  what  man  would  be  without  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  Asia  there  are  not  tigeTs 
or  lions  more  cruel  than  those  fellows  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek.  The  men  are  drinking,  not  because  they  want 
it,  but  because  they  are  getting  whisky  free.  There’s  a  lot 
of  them  now  too  drunk  to  keep  on  their  feet.  There  are 
four  or  five  now  in  sight  who  have  lain  down  in  a  drunken 
stupor.” 

Just  then  the  old  miner  came  up  to  Terry,  saying: 

“Pard,  just  look  in  the  direction  that  1  am  pointing  now 
and  tell  me  what  you  see,”  and  he  pointed  his  finger  in  a 
direction  somewhat  away  from  the  surging  crowd. 

Terry  looked  in  that  direction  and  saw  a  drunken  man 
lying  on  the  ground  utterly  helpless,  and  another  kneeling 
down  by  his  side  searching  his  pockets. 

He  saw  him  take  a  little  buckskin  bag  from  the  man’s 
clothes  and  cram  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

“By  George,  pard,  that  fellow  is  a  thief !  He  is  robbing 
that  man.” 

“That’s  it,  pard.  I’ve  been  watching  him,  and  that’s  the 
fourth  man  that  he  has  cleaned  out.” 

“Well,  it  serves  them  right  for  getting  so  beastly  drunk, 
but  you  watch  me  make  that  fellow  jump,”  and  with  that 
he  drew  his  revolver  from  his  belt  and  aimed  it  at  the  man 
who  was  robbing  the  drunkard. 

“Pard,  don’t  kill  him,”  said  the  old  man. 

“No,  1  am  merely  going  to  burn  him.” 

Terry  fired  and  the  thief  clapped  his  hand  on  his  hip 
as  though  a  hornet  had  stung  him  there.  He  danced 
around  rubbing  the  place  where  the  bullet  had  grazed  him 
so  closely  as  to  burn  him  like  a  live  firecoal. 

The  old  miner  chuckled,  clapped  his  hands  and  said: 

“Good,  good!  You’re  a  wonderful  6hot!” 

The  fellow  finally  looked  around  and  saw  Terry  with  the 
revolver  in  his  hand. 

The  distance  was  fully  seventy-five  yards,  but  he  sus¬ 
pected  where  he  had  got  the  sting  from  and  took  to  his 
heels. 

“Pard,”  said  the  old  miner,  “that’s  mighty  close  cal¬ 
culation  to  just  burn  n  man  without  breaking  the  skin.” 


“It’s  all  in  knowing  how,  old  man,”  said  Terry.  “I  cai^. 
send  a  bullet  just  where  I  want  it  to  go.  It’s  altogether  in 
the  science  of  aiming.  Fred  can  do  the  same  thing.  He 
can  shoot  at  a  tree  six  times  and  send  every  bullet  into  the 
same  hole.”' 

“Great  rattlers!”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

“I’ve  seen  him  do  that  many  a  time,”  persisted  Terry. 
“I  have  held  an  apple  between  my  finger  and  thumb  many 
times  and  let  him  shoot  through  it.  He  has  placed  an 
apple  on  his  head  and  I  have  shot  it  all  to  pieces.” 

The  old  man  expressed  his  astonishment  in  very  emphatic 
words. 

He  had  by  this  time  become  one  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s 
greatest  admirers,  for  his  contact  with  them  had  brought 
him  good  luck,  which,  it  seemed,  he  had  never  had  before. 

Night  came  on  and  the  wild  orgies  kept  up. 

Miners  who  had  not  left  their  claims  during  the  day 
visited  the  saloons  that  night,  and  particularly  the  one  who 
had  been  wrecked  and  robbed,  and  there,  it  seemed,  that 
Bedlam  had  broken  loose. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  the  old  man  lay  quietly  in  their  tent 
listening  to  the  noises,  but  not  once  venturing  outside 
of  it. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “it’s  a  wonder  that  none  of  those 
fellows  hasn't  been  over  here  to  clean  us  out.” 

“No  wonder  about  it,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  seldom 
that  a  man  is  too  drunk  to  know  his  danger.” 

It  was  some  time  after  midnight  before  the  camp  quietpL 
down.  •  - 

The  revelers  were  either  too  drunk  to  keep  up  the  racket 
or  they  were  busy  gambling. 

When  Fred  and  Terry  stepped  out  of  their  tent  early  the 
next  morning  they  found  the  saloons  on  the  other  side  of 
the  creek  practically  deserted.  Only  now  and  then  did  they 
see  a  miner  going  to  or  returning  from  one  of  the  saloons. 

Terr}'  called  one  of  them  over  to  the  tent  to  inquire  what 
the  result  of  the  night’s  work  had  been. 

“Pard,”  said  he,  “it  was  just  awful.  A  lot  of  fellows 
were  killed  and  wounded.” 

[  understand  that  the  saloon-keeper  over  there  was 
shot.” 

Yes,  pard,  and  he's  in  a  mighty  bad  way,  let  me  tell 
you.  He  got  two  bullets,  and  really  he  wasn’t  in  the  fight. 
He  was  only  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  it  will  be  weeks 
before  he  will  be  able  to  attend  to  business.” 

H  ell,  I  understand  that  he  has  no  business.  Thev 
cleaned  out  his  place,  didn't  they?” 

w 

Tes,  pard,  they  got  all  of  his  liquor,  but  then  the  bovs 
are  going  to  make  it  good  for  him.  Thev  took  up  a  collec¬ 
tion  last  night  and  raised  a  thousand  dollars  in  dust  for 
him.” 


^  ell,  that  shows  a  good  spirit.” 

Pard,  we  re  nil  right,”  said  the  miner,  whose 
.eves  showed  that  he  had  been  indulging  nrottv 
nicht  Ion**  ‘  * 


bloodshot 
freely  all 
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“Well,  what  are  the  saloon-keeper's  chances  of  pulling 
through?” 

“Mighty  poor,  pard;  but  he’s  a  pretty  tough  chap,  and 
e  says  that  he’ll  pull  through  all  right,  and  he  may.” 

“Well,  what  started  all  that  racket?”  Terry  inquired. 

“Nothin'  but  whisky,  pard,”  and  the  fellow  turned  and 
talked  down  in  the  direction  of  his  own  claim,  while  Terry 
and  the  old  miner  proceeded  to  build  a  fire  with  which  to 
cook  their  breakfast. 

Then  the  old  man  lighted  his  pipe  and  proceeded  to  have 
his  early  morning  smoke.  He  was  puffing  away,  when 
7  Terry  announced  that  breakfast  was  ready. 

He  then  laid  his  pipe  down  on  a  stone  near  the  campfire, 
and,  to  begin  with,  swallowed  a  cup  of  strong  coffee.  Then 
he  ate  heartily  of  smoked  venison. 

Whilst  they  were  eating  a  miner  came  along  and  begged 
for  some  grub. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked. 

“Hard  luck,  pard.  Grub  all  gone  and  no  paydirt  found.” 

The  man’s  bloodshot  eyes  told  the  story  of  his  hard  luck. 

The  old  man  bluntly  told  him  that  if  he  would  let 
whisky'  alone  and  work  his  claim  as  faithfully  as  he  worked 
»  the  saloon  he  "would  strike  paydirt  in  the  course  of  time. 

Instead  of  replying,  the  man  coolly  picked  up  the  old 
man's  pipe,  put  it  in  his  mouth  and  started  down  the  hill 
cursing  for  all  he  was  worth. 

“Pard,”  said  Terry  to  the  old  man,  “that  fellow  has 
a ken  vour  pipe.” 

The  diet  miner  turned  and  saw'  that  his  pipe  was  gone 
from  where  he  had  left  it.  He  rose  and  took  after  the  thief, 
but  the  fellow  refused  to  give  it  up. 

Then  the  old  man  drew  his  gun  and  said  he  would  kill 
him  if  he  didn’t  surrender  it. 

The  fellow  reached  for  his  gun  and  the  old  man  shot 
him  dead,  coolly  picked  up  the  pipe  and  walked  back  up 
the  hill  to  finish  his  breakfast. 


Such  is  life  in  the  far  West  in  a  gold  region. 

“Got  your  pipe,  eh?”  Terry  asked  him. 

The  old  man  nodded  his  head  without  uttering  a  word. 

“What  did  he  say  when  you  asked  him  for  it?” 

“Oh,  he  told  me  to  get  out.” 

“And  you  didn’t  go,  eh?” 

“No,  I  sent  him,”  and  he  gulped  down  another  cup  of 
hot  coffee. 

Then  he  reloaded  his  pipe  and  went  to  his  claim,  where 
he  took  up  his  spade  and  pick  and  went  to  work  with  a 
verv  industrious  determination. 

Miners  kept  coming  in  from  every  direction,  and  it  really 
seemed  that  the  very  worst  element  of  mankind  had  chosen 
that,  place  a-  their  destination.  The  more  they  came  the 
worse  the  place  grew. 

Gambler?  were  in  evidence  everywhere,  and  it  was  amaz- 
\v#  how  hard-working  miners  would  tempt  fortune  with  the 

r'-ml t  of  tVir  day’s  work. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  ’  "  *  * 

FRED  AND  TERRY  SELL  OUT  THEIR  CLAIMS. 

The  three  claims  panned  out  handsomely.'  It  seemed 
that  that, little  plateau  was  an  actual  cover  for  the  best  lot 
of  ore  in  those  diggings,  but  it  was  hard  work.  Neither 
Fred  nor  Terry  relished  it,  and  they  offered  their  claims 
for  sale. 

They  had  heard  of  parties  visiting  the  diggings  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  claims. 

The  old  miner  was  very  much  averse  to  selling,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  ever  really  owned  a 
mine,  a  paying  claim,  and  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  thinking  that  he  would  be  able  in  the  long  run  to  get 
a  million  dollars  or  more  out  of  it. 

.  “Look  here,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “there  may  be  a  great 
deal  more  dust  down  in  your  claim,  but  my  experience 
hasn’t  been  such  as  yours,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
better  to  sell  a  claim  for  a  good  lump  of  cash  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  it.  Then,  besides,  one  is  liable  to  be  killed 
here  any  night  in  the  year,  while  he  is  just  as  liable  to  be 
robbed.” 

“Well,  pard,  I  never  was  robbed  in  my  life.  Three  times, 
though,  people  have  tried  when  I  had  just  a  little  dust  of 
my  own,  and  then  they  got  lead  instead  of  gold  and  silver.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  very  true.  We’ve  been  held  up  ourselves ; 
and,  like  you,  we  didn’t  lose  anything;  but  you  have  been 
digging  and  digging  hard  for  over  twenty  years,  and  now 
luck  has  come  to  you.  You  know  that  leads  suddenly  play 
out,  and  when  it  does  your  claim  is  worthless.  Now,  if  you 
can  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  your  claim  let  it  go,  and 
then  leave  the  diggings  altogether.  Being  without  a  fam¬ 
ily  and  having  but  few  wants,  you  can  go  East,  settle 
down  and  take  life  easy  on  the  interest  of  that  amount  of 
money.” 

“Pard,  I  reckon  I  couldn't  stand  that  sort  of  a  life.  Fve 
been  digging  so  long  that  it  has  become  second  nature  with 
me.  I’d  soon  rust  out  and  pass  in  my  chips.” 

“That’s  all  nonsense,”  said  Fred,  laughing.  “If  you  go 
out  East  with  us  we  can  give  you  employment  that  will 
keep  you  from  rusting;  then  you  can  take  life  easy.  But 
there’s  nowhere  in  the  world  where  riches  so  soon  take 
wings  and  fly  away  as  they  do  out  here — rich  to-day  and 
poor  to-morrow.  You’ve  seen  enough  of  diggings  to  under¬ 
stand  that.  If  you  want  to  stay  out  West,  why  not  live  on 
a  ranch  and  become  a  cowboy?” 

“Great  rattlers,  pard!  I  wouldn’t  be  on  a  ranch  a  week 
before  a  bull  would  get  me  on  his  horns  and  toss  me  up  to 
the  sky.  You  can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed  heartily  at  the'  old  fellow’s  idea. 
He  had  been  working  in  the  mines  all  over  the  West  for 
about  twenty  years,  until  he  had  come  to  believe  that  he 
was  necessarily  forced  to  continue  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.” 

“Old  man,”  said  Terry,  “what  are  you  going  In  do  when 
you  get  too  old  to  work?” 
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“Die,”  said  he.  “I  must  do  that  sometime  and  some¬ 
where.” 

“Well,  a  man  ought  to  make  a  choice  oi  how  he  is  going 
to  die.  It  is  better  to  die  under  a  good  shelter,  where  grub 
is  plentiful  and  his  friends  are  around  him,  than  to  starve 
to  death  out  in  the  hills  and  probably  furnish  a  meal  for 
the  coyotes.” 

“Well,  pard,  I'm  going  to  hold  onto  what  I’ve  got,  so 
there’s  no  danger  of  my  starving.” 

“By  George,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  laughing,  “he's  got  all 
the  exuberance  and  sanguinity  of  youth.” 

“So  he  has.  His  luck  has  turned  his  head.” 

The  old  man  lighted  his  pipe  and  puffed  away  for  some 
time.  He  had  actually  fallen  in  love  with  the  twTo  boys 
and  didn’t  like  the  prospect  of  separating  from  them.  It 
seemed  almost  incredible  to  him,  though,  that  they  could  be 
worth  what  they  claimed  to  be.  They 'had  told  him  that 
they  owned  a  large  ranch  in  Colorado  with  ten  thousand 
head  of  cattle  on  it  ;  that  they  owned  the  town  of  New  Era, 
and  all  the  factories  in  Maryville,  out  in  New  York  state. 
He  pondered  over  the  matter  for  a  week  or  more.  Then  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  they  sold  out  and  he  could  get 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  claim  he  would  let  it  go  and 
accompany  them  ont  East,  saying  to  himself : 

“If  I  don’t  like  it  I  can  come  back  and  go  to  prospecting 
again.”  So  he  finally  said  that  he  would  sell  out  and  go 
with  them,  provided  he  could  get  his  price. 

Miners  came  along  and  wanted  to  inspect  their  claims, 
with  a  view  of  buying. 

Two  or  three  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  down  into 
the  claims  and  inspect  them,  but  each  time  Fred  and  Terry 
went  down  with  them  and  saw  to  it  that  they  didn’t  pocket 
any  gold  that  they  found.  It  didn’t  take  them  very  long  to 
learn  that  these  men  were  not  able  to  buy  even  a  dead  claim, 
but  that  they  were  inspecting  them  out  of  curiosity  in  the 
hopes  that  they  could  pick  up  and  pocket  some  particles 
of  "old  which  they  could  sell  for  drink  in  the  .saloons.  But 
one  day  the  representative  of  a  syndicate  came  along,  and, 
hearing  that  their  claims  were  for  sale,  began  making  in¬ 
quiries  about  them.  They  made  such  statements  about 
their  claims  that  the  would-be  purchaser  seemed  incredu¬ 
lous  about  it. 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  sell  out,”  the  man  asked,  “if  it  is 
panning  out  so  much  paydirt?” 

“Because  we  are  tired  of  digging  and  because  we  have 
business  out  East.” 

Of  course,  the  man  didn’t  believe  their  story. 

“Go  down  and  dig  for  yourself,”  said  Terry* 

“I  never  swung  a  pick  in  my  life,  sir,”  said  the  man.  * 

“Neither  did  I,”  put  in  Terry*  “until  We  struck  this  out 
here.  Look  at  rnv  Hands  and  you  will  see  the  story  verified.” 

Both  Terry’s  hands  were  almost  blistered  from  constant 
handling  of  the  pick. 

Tin*  roan  seemed  to  be  puxzled  as  he  looked  at  them. 

“Will  you  let  idp  send  an  experienced  miner  down  to  dig 
for  roe?” 

**  Y ps  “  aid  I  Sn  1ip  wool  around  and  :>ffor  *i  tl  ur’i, 


search,  found  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  an  experienced  i 
miner  and  bargained  with  him  to  go  down  and  inspect  the 
mines  thoroughly.  He  was  to  pay  him  twenty  dollars  for 
the  job,  and  with  that  went  a  promise  to  give  him  perma¬ 
nent  work  in  case  that  he  bought  the  claims. 

Fred  and  Terry  sat  with  the  man  who  wanted  to  buy 

right  at  the  entrance  to  the  claim,  and  the  fellow  worked 

for  a.  half  day  dow  n  at  the  bottom. 

«/ 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  came  up  and  reported  that  he 
estimated  the  dirt  at.  about  just  one-half  what  the  owner- 
claimed  for  it,  whereupon  the  man  offered  them  half  price, 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  claim. 

Terry  told  the  miner  just  what  he  thought  of  him  and 
the  miner  sassed  him  back,  with  the  result  that  Terry  gave 
him  a  sound  thrashing  then  and  there. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  would-be  buyer  and  said : 

“Get  you  a  bag  and  go  down  into  the  claim  with  me.  I’ll 
do  the  digging  and  you  can  fill  the  bag,  and  when  we  are 
through  we  will  bring  the  bag  up  and  weigh  it.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  find  my  claim  is  true.” 

“That’s  a  fair  proposition,”  said  the  man  who  had  bribed 
the  miner  to  make  the  report  that  he  did,  but  he  preferred 
to  haggle  about  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Terry  told  him  that  he  wouldn’t  talk  about  it  any  fur¬ 
ther,  but  if  he  would  go  down  with  him  he  would  do  the 
digging,  and  he  could  see  every  spadeful  of  efirt  that  was 
turned  up. 

The  man  suggested  that  they  try  another  Alan.  Terry 
consented  and  another  miner  came  with  his  pick  and  "7 
Terry  insisted  upon  searching  his  clothes  to  see  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  gold  in  his  pockets,  and  the  miner  good- 
naturedly  consented  to  the  search. 

Just  before  he  went  down  into  the  claim  Terry  drew  his 


revolver  and  said : 

“See  here,  pard.  f  want  this  done  on  the  square,  and  if 
it  is  not,  there’ll  be  some  shooting.” 

On  hearing  that,  the  would-be  purchaser  promptly  backed 
out,  saying  that  he  wouldn’t  take  Hie  report  of  a  man  who 
had  been  bulldozed. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “you’d  better  just  make  yourself 
scarce  around  here.  I  won’t,  deal  with  you  at  all.” 

The  man  wanted  to  argue  the  matter  further,  but  Terrv 
told  him  that  he  would  thrash  him  if  he  didn’t  vamoose. 

Then  he  went  to  Fred  and  Fred  said  that  Ids  price  Was 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  not  a  penny  less. 

The  old  miner  said  the  same  thing. 

They  were  very  curt  with  him,  and  he  finally  u*»nt  awa\ 
The  next  day  another  man  came  to  look  at  the  claim  and 


pursued  different  tactics. 


Fief!  fold  him  that  he  could  go  down  inko  the  cltiro 
with  him.  and  that  he  would  do  the  digging  and  they  would 
put  the  dirt  into  a  hag.  \A  hen  the  hug  was  filled  they  could 
bring  if  up  and  weigh  it.  and  thus  they  could  estimate  the 
amount  of  paydirt  in  it.  But  he.  too,  proposed  to  atnd  1 
man  down  into  the  claim  to  dig  and  Ho  make  an  estimate 
on  its  value. 
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be  bothered  with  anv  more  miners  goiua  down  into  our 
claims.  We've  been  bothered  enough  by  those  fellows.  You 
v’.'.n  bring  a  practical  miner  with  you  and  let  him  go  down 
virh  us;  he  can  IqqIc  on  at  my  digging  and  you  can,  too. 
We  are  young  fellows,  but  we  were  not  born  yesterday.” 

The  man  went  away,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  returned 
with  a  practical  miner,  and  they  went  down  into  the  claim 
together. 

The  miner  carefully  inspected  the  claim,  and  suggested 
where  Fred  should  dig. 

Fred  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  the  bag  was  filled  with  dirt 
they  brought  it  up  and  weighed  it. 

I»  Then  they  proceeded  to  extract  the  gold  from  it,  and 
found  that  it  panned  out  even  better  than  Fred  had 
claimed. 

"There,”  said  Fred,  “you  can  see.  for  yourself  that  the 
claim  is  all  right,  and  that  inside  of  thirty  days  you  can 
get  your  purchase  money  back.” 

"I'll  give  you  forty  thousand  dollars  for  it,”  said  the 

man. 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  your  offer,”  said  Fred,  smilingly, 

Ii  "but  I'll  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it  or  I'll  go  on  dig¬ 
ging  myself.  These  two  other  claims  will  be  sold  for  the 
;  same  price.  They  are  adjoining  mine,  as  you  see.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  forty-five  thousand?’'  the  man 
asked. 

“I  say,  no  sir.  I  won’t  come  down  one  dollar.” 

Finally  the  man  said : 

j.  "Well,  I’ll  take  it  at  fifty  thousand.” 

“That’s  sensible,”  said  Fred.  “When  can  you  settle 
-  -sy  v 

•  ,  *ir  ps 

“At  once,  sir.  Inside  of  an  hour,  provided  you’ll  take 
»  checks  on  the  Bank  of  Kansas  City.” 

Now,  that  was  a  bank  that  Fred  had  a  good  deal  of  deal¬ 
ings  with  in  the  matter  of  cattle  pay. 

“Is  the  check  certified?” 

S  “Yes,  sir.” 

“Let  me  see  it.  I  know  the  handwriting  of  the  cashier 
-  of  that  bank.  I’ve  had  dealings  with  him.” 

,  The  man  showed  the  check,  or  rather  two  checks,  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  each,  properly  certified  by  the 
cashier  of  the  Kansas  City  Bank.  Fred  knew  the  cashier 
•  personally,  and  so  did  Terry. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  he.  “Now,  come  into  my  tent 
‘  aDd  IT!  write  you  a  receipt  for  the.  money  and  transfer 
the  claim  to  you.” 

The\  went  into  the  tent,  and  there  Fred  laid  his  valise 
down  in  his  lap  and  with  pen  and  ink  wrote  a  receipt  for 
*  the  check,  as  well  a3  a  transfer  of  the  claim. 

“Now,  sir,  my  partner  owns  the  claim  next  to  this;  prob¬ 
ably  the  same  lead  runs  through  it  and  also  the  claim  be- 
*  vond.  You  can  apply  the  same  test  to  them.  They  are 

both  for  sale.” 

The  man  was  looking  at  Fred’s  name  oh  the  receipt  and 
t/te  transfers  of  the  claim.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much 

ftirprined. 


“Are  vou  the  Fearnot  who  owns  a  big  ranch  in  Colo¬ 
rado?”  v  .  ■  ' 

“Well,  I'm  one  of  the  partners.  This  gentleman,  Mr. 
Olcott,  is  my  partner.  The  old  min£r  in  the  other  claim 
wants  to  sell,  Joo.  We  took  him  when  he  was  penniless 
and  starving,  and  he  wants  to  follow  us  to  our  homes  out 
Fast.  If  anything,  his  claim  is  even  better  than  ours. 
The  fact  is,  if  I  was  going  to  buy,  I  would  prefer  his 
claim.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  purchaser,  “I  know  you  and 
Mr.  Olcott  well  by  reputation.” 

“Well,  I’m  giad  to  hear  that.  You  certainly  don’t  know 
anything  to  our  discredit.” 

“No,  sir;  but  I  do  know  a  great  deal  to  your  credit. 
Had  I  known  who  yon  were  at  first  I  wouldn’t  have  insisted 
upon  taking  the  miner  into  the  claim  with  us.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  but  business  is  business, 
you  know.” 

“Now,  on  your  say-so,  on  your  word  of  honor  that  the 
other  claims  are  as  good  as  yours.  I’ll  take  them  at  the 
same  price.” 

“I  will  say  this:  Upon  my  word  of  honor,  both  the 
others  have  panned  out  as  much  as  mine.  Sometimes  the 
old  man’s  mine  has  done  better.”  Then  he  called  in  the 
old  miner  and  told  him  that  the  man  wanted  to  purchase 
his  mine,  too,  as  the  three  were  side  by  side. 

“Pard,  let  him  have  it;  but  how  is  he  paying  for  it?” 

"Certified  checks  on  Kansas  City,  old  man.” 

Now,  the  old  fellow  didn’t  know  much  about  checks.  He 
hesitated.  *  He  wanted  cash,  or  dust. 

Fred  and  Terry  both  assured  him  that  a  certified  check 
was  one  which  the  cashier  had  signed  certifying  that  the 
signer  of  the  check  had  money  in  the  bank  to  redeem  the 
check  with. 

“That’s  all  right,  but  how  do  we  know  that  the  man 
didn’t  draw  the  money  out  after  the  cashier  signed  the 
check?” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  the  would-be  purchaser 
chuckled. 

Then  Fred  went  on  to  explain  to  the  old  miner  that  such 
a  thing  as  he  suggested  would  be  impossible,  for  the  bank 
in  certifying  the  check  became  responsible,  and  held  the 
money  to  pay  that  one  check  with. 

“  All  right,  then.  Just  whatever  you  say.” 

The  old  man  gave  his  name  as  Charles  Burke,  and  Fred 
drew  up  a  receipt  and  a  transfer  of  the  claim  which  the 
old  man  signed. 

Nobody  in  the  diggings  knew  anything  about  t  he  sale 
until  hours  afterward. 

Fred  insisted  that  he  and  Terry  and  the  old  man  be 
allowed  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  make  the  transfers. 

Each  of  them  had  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
gold-dust  buried,  which  they  wanted  to  make  bags  for  and 
to  secure  it  safely. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  had  money-belts,  which  they 
always  carried  with  them  when  they  traveled  out  West; 
but  they  wouldn’t  hold  half  the  dust  they  had  accumulated. 
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The  purchaser  suggested  that,  instead  of  making  bags, 
they  could  buy  all  the  money-belts  or  leather  bags  either  of 
them  desired  at  the  saloons  where  impecunious  miners  had 
pawned  them  for  drink. 

“By  George  I  I  never  thought  of  that!”  said  Terry,  and 
tie  and  the  old  miner  went  around  together  for  them. 

In  a  saloon  whenever  a  man  was  inquiring  for  a  money- 
belt  or  a  buckskin  bag  the  keeper  and  those  around  knew 
that  he  had  accumulated  some  gold-dust,  so  when  the  old 
man  asked  a  saloon-keeper  if  he  had  any,  he  said: 

“Yes,  a  lot  of  them,”  and  he  eyed  the  old  man  sharply. 

“What’ll  you  have  to  drink?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  gruffly  replied  the  old  man,  “by  letting  drink 
alone  I  managed  to  get  a  little  dust.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  an  old  gambler,  whose  dress  told  his 
trade,  “have  one  on  me.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  old  miner;  “I’m  not, drinking  to¬ 
day.” 

Terry  was  standing  by  quietly  watching  and  listening, 
and  when  the  old  man  had  purchased  a  belt,  he  said  to 
the  saloon-keeper: 

“Have  you  any  more  of  them?” 

“Yes,  sir;  plenty  of  them.” 

“Let  me  have  two  good  strong  ones,  then,”  and  the. sa¬ 
loon-keeper  promptly  showed  them. 

Terry  carefully  examined  them  and  bought  them. 

The  saloon-keeper  offered  him  a  drink. 

“That’s  something  I  never  take,  sir;  thank  you.  I’m 
like  my  old  pard  here;  what  I  got  here  I  got  by  letting 
whisky  alone.” 

The  saloon-keeper  winked  to  two  gamblers  who  were 
on  the  lookout  for  victims,  and  they  came  up  alongside  of 
Terry  and  the  old  man,  shook  hands  with  them  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  their  taking  something.  But  they  both  shook 
their  heads. 

Terry  was  so  boyish-looking  that  one  of  the  gamblers 
offered  to  treat  him  to  drink  and  to  cigars. 

“My  friend,”  said  Terry,  “I  never  drink,  chew  or  smoke. 
I’m  just  fool  enough  to  let  such  things  alone.” 

One  of  them  claimed  that  he  was  insulted  by  anyone’s 
refusing  to  drink  with  him. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  mean  to  insult  you,  but  if  you  take  it  as 
an  insult  T  can’t  help  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?”  :  ■ 

And  he  looked  the  fellow  straight  in  the  eyes  with  his 
hand  on  his  pistol-pocket. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BACK  TO  PANTHERSVILLE. 

“Pard,”  said  the  gambler,  “if  you  sav  you  never  drink 
that's  all  right.  I  thought  you  just  didn’t  want  to  drink 
with  a  man  of  my  stamp.” 

“Well,  I  never  do  drink  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors. 


nor  do  1  smoke  or  chew.  Once  out  in  Arizona  a  galoot 
wanted  to  shoot  me  because  I  wouldn’t  drink  with  hiiii. 
He  now  sleeps  under  a  mound  of  earth  wrapped  in  hi- 
blanket.  Over  in  Montana  another  fellow  wanted  to  shoot 
me  for  the  same  reason.  His  friends  buried  him  and  they 
put  a  headboard  over  his  grave  on  which  was  painted  tin* 
words : 

“  ‘The  fool  was  too  slow !’  ”  : 

The  gambler  smiled,  and  thought  that  he  was  simply 
bluffing,  and  he  said : 

“Pard,  you  are  the  best  liar  who  ever  came  to  these  dig¬ 
gings.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  tripped  his  feet  from  under  him, 
and  as  he  fell  to  the  floor  he  disarmed  him.  Then,  stand¬ 
ing  over  him,  asked:  • 

“You  want  to  correct  that,  my  friend.  If  you  labor 
under  the  impression  that  I  am  a  descendant  of  old  Ana¬ 
nias  you  want  to  disabuse  your  mind  as  quick  as  possible.” 

The  astonished  gambler  sprang  to  his  feet,  felt  for  h\< 
gun,  and,  finding  that  it  was  gone,  said: 

“Mister,  excuse  me, -if  you  please.  I  spoke  under  a  wrong, 
impression.  You’re  a  white  man  and  a  gentleman.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Terry.  “Confession  is  good  for  the 
souls  of  some  people,  as  well  as  a  protection  for  human  . 
life.  I  notice  out  here  that  a  good  many  of  you  fellows  i 
make  awful  mistakes.  You  are  a  gambler,  I  presume." 

“Yes,  pard;  I  believe  that’s  what  they  call  me  here.’’ 

“Well,  let’s  see  what  you  know  about  playing  cards.  I've 
just  sold  my  claim  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  have 
received  a  certified  check  for  that  amount,  but  r.Vo 
more  dust  than  I  can  very  well  carr}r,  and  I  wani  to  blov* 
some  of  it  in.” 

Three  gamblers  at  once  jumped  at  him,  saying: 

“Here,  here.  Come  play  with  me.” 

“No.  I  shall  play  with  this  friend  first,”  and  he  handed  «■ 
the  fellow’ s  gun  to  the  barkeeper,  saying : 

“This  gun  is  his.  Don't  let  him  have  it  until  after  the 
game  is  finished.” 


“All  right,”  said  the  barkeeper. 

Then  Terry  turned  to  the  other  gamblers  and  said: 

“HI  P^y  each  of  you  in  succession,  but  one  at  a 
time.  Now,  we’ll  play  at  that  table  over  there,”  and  he  , 
pointed  to  a  table  up  against  the  wall.  He  took  his  seat 
with  his  back  to  the  wall  so  that  no  gambler  could  look 
over  his  shoulder  and  make  signs  to  the  other  player. 

The  other  gamblers  stood  looking  on.  The  old  miner 
was  thunderstruck,  for  he  had  heard  Fred  and  Terry  both 
claim  that  they  never  played  cards.  But  he  didn't  know 
that  Terry  was  a  first-rate  juggler,  and  he  did  know  that 
those  blacklegs  were  first-class  thieves,  so  he  was  afraid 


cnar  lerry  would  be  cleaned  out  of  all  hi; 


The  game  started  by  each  one  putting  up  an  ounce  of 
dust,  which  the  saloon-keeper  weighed  out  for  him.  Then 
Terry  began  raking  in  the  other  fellow’s  little  yellow  nug¬ 
gets,  and  in  due  time  had  cleaned  the  gambler  out  of  every 
pennyweight  of  his  treasure. 

“Barkeeper,”  said  Terry,  “bring  mo  another  bolt."  and 
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:ht  man  brought  him  one,  which  he  promptly  paid  for  and 
:h^n  proceeded  to  place  his  earnings  in  it. 

Then  he  looked  up  at  the  other  gamblers  and  said : 
j“Who  next?” 

•VI  11  go  you,”  said  one,  taking  the  seat  that  the  other  had 
vacated.  He  wanted  to  make  his  first  stake  five  ounces, 
and  Terry  very  coolly  covered  it,  the  barkeeper  weighing 
the  dust  out  for  them. 

The  other  gamblers  watched  Terry’s  deal,  and  one  of 
them  tried  to  get  between  him  and  the  wall  to  see  his  hand. 

“Just  keep  back  a  little  further,  my  friend,”  said  Terry, 
but  the  fellow  didn't  move,  and  Terry  repeated  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

» 

Still  the  man  didn’t  move. 

*  Quick  as  a  flash  Terry  had  covered  him  with  a  revolver, 
saying : 

“  Stand  back,  sir !” 

Terry’s  movement  was  so  quick  that  the  fellow  actually 
jumped  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

“Pard,”  said  Terry  to  the  old  miner,  ‘‘you  stand  here 
back  of  my  chair.  I’m  willing  for  you  to  see  my  hand  be¬ 
cause  I  know  you.” 

The  old  man  moved  over  behind  Terry’s  chair,  or  rather 
alongside  of  it,  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand. . 

The  game  went  on  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  second  man  was  cleaned  out  and  his  dust 
placed  in  a  second  belt  which  Terry  bought. 

The  news  went  out  among  the  gamblers  lounging  around 
the  saloon,  for  the  miners  were  mostly  at  work  in  their 
uuiins  acrtjaat  hour  of  the  day. 

The  hands  that  Terry  held  were  simply  marvelous,  and 
*as  he  played  the  gamblers  stood  around  with  wide-open 
*  eyes  wondering  at  such  strange  luck. 

When  the  fellow  said  that  he  was  broke  Terry  shoved  an 

A  # 

‘ounce  of  dirt  over  to  him,  saying: 

‘‘Take  that  for  luck.”  Then  he  looked  up  and  said: 
“Who  else  wants  to  try  it?”  But  the  gamblers  had  had 
enough.  They  didn’t  care  to  run  up  against  such  a  streak 
of  luck  as  that. 

Terry  had  won  over  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  dust, 
and  several  times  again  he  sung  out: 

“Come  ahead,  come  ahead.  Who  wants  to  try  his  luck?” 
But  the  blacklegs  lacked  the  nerve,  and,  after  waiting 
awhile  longer,  Terry  picked  up  the  belts  which  he  had 
stuffed  with  his  winnings  and  said  to  the  old  man: 
“Pard,  I  guess  we  had  better  go.” 

“All  right.” 

Terry  turned,  and,  waving  his  hands  at  the  gamblers, 

said : 

“So-long,  pards,  I’ll  see  you  later.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  saloon  the  barkeeper 

blurted  out: 

“Well,  Ill  be  hanged  !  Pards,  he  bluffed  the  whole  crowd 

of  you.” 

Then  the  gamblers  began  to  swear,  the  losers  particu¬ 
larly 


One  of  them  said  that  he  was  Old  Nick,  for  he  never  lost 
a  trick  in  either  game. 

Before  they  reached  the  creek  the  old  miner  was  saying 
things  which  told  Terry  that  he  was  just  boiling  over  with 
wonder  and  surprise. 

“Well,  pard,”  said  Terry,  laughing,  “it’s  altogether  in 
knowing  how  to  do  those  things.  Those  gamblers  play 
with  the  miners  every  night  and  get  all  their  hard-earned 
money  from  them.  They  make  more  money  than  the 
miners  themselves.  Every  miner  who  visits  those  gam¬ 
bling  saloons  is  as  sure  to  be  cleaned  out  as  the  sun  is  sure 
to  rise  next  morning.” 

“That’s  so.” 

“Of  course  it’s  so,”  said  Terry.  “Not  one  of  those  black¬ 
legs  ever  play  a  fair  game  in  his  life.” 

When  they  reached  the  tent,  where  they  found  Fred 
quietly  writing  a  letter,  the  old  man  blurted  out: 

“Well,  pard,  I  saw  something  to-day  that  I  never  saw 
before  in  my  whole  life.” 

“What  was  it?”  asked  Fred,  looking  up. 

Then  the  old  fellow  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  how 
Terry  had  won  from  the  gamblers.  Fred  looked  at  Terry 
and  smiled. 

.  "  j.  .  .  .  .  . 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “they  all  crowded  around  me  and 
wanted  me  to  drink  and  smoke,  and  I  concluded  that  1 
would  teach  them  a  lesson.  One  of  them  said  that  I  was 
the  worst  liar  that  had  ever  come  to  these  diggings.  1 
tripped  him,  disarmed  him  and  told  him  that  I  wasn't  in 
the  habit  of  drinking,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  feel  in¬ 
sulted.  Seeing  that  I  meant  business,  he  accepted  that 
explanation  as  an  apology.  1  finally  got  him  to  one  of  the 
tables  with  my  back  to  the  wall  and  got  every  ounce  of  his 
gold.  Another  took  his  place  and  I  cleaned  him  out.  1 
challenged  the  whole  gang,  but  not  another  man  would 
play  with  me.  I  expected  to  have  to  fight  my  way  out,  but 
they  seemed  to  think  that  I  was  able  to  take  care  of  them 
and  they  had  best  let  me  come  away  unmolested.  I’ve  got 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  dust  there  in  that  ' 
belt  which  I  won  from  those  blacklegs.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Terry?” 

“Just  as  I  have  always  done  with  all  of  my  winnings. 
Give  it  to  others  in  a  worse  condition  than  I  am.”  ^ 

Having  secured  all  the  money-belts  that  they  needed,  they 
proceeded  to  stock  them  with  gold-dust  and  to  secure  them 
safely  about  their  persons. 

By  midnight  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  diggings,  but 
they  had  to  wait  until  next  day  in  order  to  turn  the  claims 
over  to  the  purchaser. 

The  purchaser  came  along  with  several  men  whom  he 
had  employed,  and  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  old  miner 
placed  him  in  possession  of  their  claims. 

Then  they  struck  tent,  packed  up  their  camping  and 
cooking  utensils  and  other  things  and  found  that  each  had 
a  pretty  heavy  load  to  carry. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “can’t,  we  leave  some  of  these  things 
behind  ?” 

“Yes,  we  conld  leave  them  all  behind  for  that  matter, 
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but  what  in  thunder  would  we  do  without  them?”  So  they 

V 

decided  to  lure  two  men  to  take  them  down  to  Panthers- 
ville.  Not  a  horse  could  be  bought  in  the  diggings. 

They  found  men  who  were  willing  enough  to  take  it,  but 
they  were  half-starved  fellows  wrho  couldn't  stand  the 
strain. 

Finally  they  decided  that  they  would  take  the  things 
along  themselves  and  make  the  distance  by  slow  stages,  so 
they  started  off,  each  with  his  share  of  the  burden. 

That  excited  the  curiosity  of  other  miners. 

They  had  gone  about  ten  miles  and .  were  actually  think¬ 
ing  about  making  a  camp  to  rest  the  balance  of  the  day 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  a  ranch,  so  they  made  straight 
for  it. 

They  found  the  old  ranchman  not  at  all  disposed  to  let 
the  boys  come  into  his  house,  for  he  had  formed  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  the  average  miner.  But  Fred  told  them 
that  they  wanted  to  buy  a  couple  of  horses  and  a  wagon,  or 
a  couple  of  mules,  and  would  pay  more  than  they  were 
worth  in  gold-dust. 

After  much  parleying  they  bought  two  bronchos  and 
proceeded  to  fasten  their  load  upon  them,  for  the  ranch¬ 
man  had  no  wragon  that  he  wrould  part  with. 

One  of  the  bronchos  wus  a  “bueker”  from  away  back. 

When  he  had  his  load  securely  fastened  to  him  by  ropes 
the  boys  started  off  with  him,  each  one  leading  his  own 
horse. 

After  going  a  mile  or  two  the  “ bueker”  stopped  and  tried 
to  throw  his  load  over  his  head. 

The  old  miner  chuckled  and  Terry  gave  the  broncho  the 
rope  and  said : 

“Go  ahead,  old  fellow.  Throw  your  load  over  your  head 
if  you  can.” 

The  broncho  pranced  around  for  several  minutes  trying 
to  get  rid  of  his  load,  but  it  had  been  bound  to  him  too 
firmly.  He  tried  to  lie  down  and  roll  over,  but  the  load 
v as  fastened  to  both  his  sides,  so  that  he  couldn't  lie  down, 
neither  could  he  roll  over. 

Finally  the  broncho  got  on  his  feet,  again,  and  he  played 
a  trick  on  Terry  that  rather  got  the  best  of  him  for  awhile; 
he  refused  to  be  led  any  further.  Terry  pulled  with  ail  his 
might,  but  the  broncho  stood  as  if  he  had  grown  into  the 
soil. 

“Just  fasten  his  rope  to  my  broncho,  and  if  he  don't  come 
alone-  his  head  will  come  off.” 

n 

This  was  doDe,  but  still  the  broncho  pulled  back. 

“Goodness,  gracious!  you'll  pull  his  head  off.  Fred.” 

“No  danger,  but  if  he  w-on't  come  he  will  be  as  good 
without,  his  head  as  with  it.”  ' 


plenty  of  grass  and  green  twigs  to  eat  and  built  a  fire  and 
had  supper. 

About  midnight  the  horses  began  showing  a  great  deal  of 
restlessness,  and  Fred  .and  Terry  got  up  wdth  their  rifles 
see  if  any  wild  animals  w'ere  threatening  them. 

The  old  miner  got  up  and  joined  them. 

After  watching  nearly  a  half  hour  the  old  miner  detected 
something  creeping  through  the  grass,  and  he  called  Fred 
and  Terry's  attention  to  it. 

The  thing  soon  stopped  and  remained  still. 

“Well,  whatever  it  is,”  said  Terry,  “we’ll  settle  it,”  and 
he  aimed  and  fired  in  that  direction. 

The  old  man  did  likewise,  and  as  they  noticed  some  dis¬ 
turbance  coming  from  it  they  put  in  some  three  or  four 
shots  in  rapid  succession. 

Then  came  yells  in  men's  voices,  and  three  or  four  men 
were  found  to  be  the  supposed  animals  they  were  looking 
for. 

One  was  killed.  Two  others  were  wounded,  and  the 
fourth  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  back  whence  he  had  come. 

Terry  aimed  at  him  and  fired,  but  the  fellow  was  too  far 
awray  to  be  hit  in  the  dark. 

They  wrent  to  the  spot  and  saw  two  wounded  men,  one 
of  whom  was  shot  fatally. 

He  told  them  that  they  had  follow'ed  them  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  the  gold-dust  that  they  knew  they  had  brought 
aw’ay  with  them. 

The  fellowr  died  soon  after  making  the  confession. 

The  other  wTounded  man,  though  pretty  badly  hurt,  was 
not  fatally  so.  f-<^  ^ 

They  kept  him  until  morning  and  gave  him  a  good  break¬ 
fast,  and  then  left  him  there  on  the  banks  of  the  creek, : 
saying  that  they  would  send  help  back  to  him,  but  that  they 
had  no  time  to  waste  on  him  and  nothing  to  carry  him  in. 

They  soon  reached  a  ranch  about  six  mile6  off.  and  bar-  ' 
gained  with  the  ranchman  to  send  a  couple  of  cowboys  out 
after  the  wounded  fellow. 

Fred  and  Terry  paid  them  for  their  trouble. 

Then  they  went  on.  in  the  direction  of  Panthersville. 
which  place  they  reached  about  noon. 

The  Sims  family  and  other  citizens  of  the  place  were 
amazed  at  the  burdens  which  they  had  brought  with  them.  » 

The  citizens  tried  hard  to  find  out  if  they  had  any  cold- 
dust  with  them,  but  they  didn  t  own  up  to  having  an  ounce 
between  the  three. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 


The  horse  finally  went  along  and  kept  on  going  for  about 
fen  miles.  Then,  thinking  that  it  was  about  time  to  get 
rid  of  that  burden  he  began  backing  again  and  Terry  had 
more  trouble  with  him. 

Having  satisfied  himself,  f bough,  that  lie  couldn't  get 
rid  of  fhe  load,  be  walked  along  all  righf  until  lie  struck  .1 
creek,  which  win  about  twenty  miles  from  Pantborsville. 

There  tb*v  fated  flic  br»*m  I  ms  out  where  flicv  could  ,rrt 


both  I  red  and  Terry  talked  with  the  old  landlord's  wife, 
and  did  their  best  to  cheer  her  up  by  telling  her  flue  stone*-  ^ 
about  her  three  daughters  up  at  New  Era. 

1  fell  you.  Mother  Sims,"  said  Fred.  “Sophy  is  going 
to  make  a  big  name  in  the  world.  She's  a  natural  horn 
musician,  and  will  rival  some  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
pmsen f  century.  She  s  looking  better  than  I  ever  saw  her. 
and  a-  f<u*  Mrs.  hl.iho.  -lio<  n  limm  \  u* 1  ^ n _ 1 1... _ J 
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uuk1;  and  as  for  dessie,  she's  got  a  lot  of  beaux  after  her 

all  the  time." 

ir*Mr.  Fearnot,  don’t  let  Jessie  marry  some  young  dude.’' 
I4*  There  s  no  danger  of  that,  madam.  She’s  good-look¬ 
up;  in  fact,  she  s  the  handsomest  of  the  three,  and  there 
afe  some  very  sturdy  young  men  who  have  good  homes  and 
some  property  who  are  paying  attentions  to  her.” 

Alter  spending  three  days  there,  Fred  and  Terry  made 
up  their  minds  to  return  East. 

They  had  their  own  horses  there  at  the  stables,  and  one 
of  the  bronchos  was  given  to  the  old  miner,  who  managed 
ro  buy  a  second-hand  saddle  in  Panthersville. 

j  The  other  broncho  was  to  serve  as  a  paekhorse. 

They  bore  fully  a  score  of  letters  with  them  from  the 
girl  friends  of  the  Sims  girls  to  Sophy  and  Jessie. 

*  A  few  wrote  to  Maggie,  Blake’s  wife. 

'  Every  one  of  the  girls  wanted  to  go  to  New  Era  to  see 
them,  but  they  couldn’t  stand  the  expense  of  a  trip  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  miles. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  don’t  want  to  go  back 
thiough  those  diggings.  We’ll  strike  out  to  the  right,  and 
tfnaybe  we  can  reach  the  railroad  a  hundred  or  more  miles 
east  of  there.  We  can  live  on  game  and  probably  enjoy  a 
^little  hunt.” 

They  went  about  forty  miles  during  the  day,  and  then 
went  into  camp  among  the  foothills  east  of  the  valley, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  grass  and  water. 

They  shot  during  the  day  several  fine  jack  rabbits,  on 
which  they  feasted  that  night. 

The  n^xt  morning  they  broke  camp  and  started  off  in  a 
ftortheasterty  direction  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the  railroad 
jin  a  few  days. 

A  little  before  nightfall  they  saw  some  bear  tracks,  and 
i  they  decided  that  they  would  have  some  bear  steak  for  sup- 
iper  or  for  breakfast. 

They  followed  the  frail  for  a  couple  of  miles  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  just  a  little  before  dark  caught  sight  of  bruin. 

They  chased  him  and  he  took  to  a  tree. 

Of  course,  they  soon  knocked  him  out  with  their  bullets. 

He  was  a  young  bear,  hardly  full-grown,  and  his  meat 
was  tender  and  good. 

Burke  was  very  fond  of  bear  steak,  bnt  he  didn’t  like  to 
leave  the  pelt  behind. 

“Don’t  bother  with  it,”  said  Fred,  “for  it  won’t  pay.” 

Thev  took  what  remained  of  the  twTo  hams  when  they 
started  out  the  next  morning  and  had  some  of  it  for  dinner. 
Thev  stopped  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  where  they  built  a 
•  fi  re  and  gave  the  horses  a  chance  to  feed.  They  were  about 
to  resume  their  journey  when  they  met  a  party  of  men 
■  who  were  pro-pecting  in  the  hills. 

Tt^re  were  five  in  all,  and  they  demanded  of  Fred’s  party 

what  whisky  they  had. 

“We  haven't  a  drop/’  said  Fred.  But  they  wouldn’t 
tdleve  if.  and  one  of  them  undertook  to  make  a  search  for 
'  '  c-eaNd  whisky  on  the  paekhorse. 

T  rry  walked  up  to  him  and  knocked  him  down. 
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At  that  one  of  the  men  fired  at  him,  and  the  bullet  tore 
a  hole  in  his  coat. 

The  next  instant  old  man  Burke  near  blew  the  fellow’s 
head  ofi‘  with  his  old-fashioned  muzzle-loader. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  covered  the  others  with  their  guns 
and  ordered  them  to  leave,  and  they  left  in  a  hurry. 

A  little  before  dark  that  evening  they  came  in  sight  of 
a  ranch  and  tried  to  arrange  to  spend  the  night  there.  But 
the  ranchman  was  suspicious  of  them,  and  he  suggested 
that  they  travel  a  little  further.  So  they  went  on  about  a 
mile  further,  and  there  pitched  their  tent  near  a  spring. 

They  had  about  finished  their  supper  when  three  cowboys 
came  in,  attracted  by  the  light  of  their  campfire. 

Fred  soon  saw  that  they  were  all  right,  and  he  talked 
freely  with  them. 

It  seemed  that  they  had  been  down  to  Panthersville  sev¬ 
eral  times,  knew  the  Sims  family  and  were  acquainted  with 
the  three  girls  in  New  Era. 

When  they  learned  that  Blake  and  his  wife  were  living 
in  the  same  town  out  East  that  Fred  and  Terry  were,  the> 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  met  up  with  old  friends,  and 
they  didn’t  leave  the  camp  until  nearly  midnight. 

The  next  morning  they  were  olf  early  again.  Their  road 
lay  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  through  timber, 
where  game  was  quite  plentiful. 

Terry  managed  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  a  big  buck  and 
brought  him  down. 

They  cut  the  hams  off  and  rode  on  until  they  struck 
water,  again,  probably  a  part  of  the  same  creek  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  had  encamped  the  night  before. 

“By  George,  Terry!”  said  Fred,  “there’s  plenty  of  game 
through  here.  What’s  the  matter  with  our  taking  a  day 
off  and  resting  our  horses  and  seeing  what  we  can  find." 

“Well,  we’ll  leave  it  with  Mr.  Burke.” 

“Take  just  as  long  as  you  please,  pards;  I’m  not  at 
work;  I’m  not  working  any  claim  now.” 

So  they  spent  the  night  there  and  were  up  early  next 
morning,  rifle  in  hand,  looking  for  game. 

At  that  hour  wild  turkeys  were  out  in  flocks  looking  for 
their  breakfast,  and  they  brought  down  three  of  them. 

The  old  man  enjoyed  the  sport  a  good  deal,  but  he  was  a 
poor  marksman. 

He  could  shoot  anything  at  a  close  range,  but  when  it 
came  to  shooting  at  a  few  hundred  yards  distance  ho 
couldn’t  hit  it. 

They  spent  a  second  night  there.  Then  they  decided  to 
push  along,  and  along  in  the  afternoon  struck  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  people. 

They  stopped  there  for  an  hour  or  so  to  get  their  bear¬ 
ings. 

Then  they  went  on,  leaving  the  people  wondering  what 
sort  of  people  they  were,  who  didn’t  stop  at  the  bar-room 
to  fill  up  on  whisky. 

Terry,  though,  treated  the  crowd  of  about  twenty-five 
men  in  all,  and,  of  course,  that  won  the  good-will  of  every¬ 
body. 

Three  days  later  they  struck  the  railroad,  where  there 
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was  simply  a  little  station  for  the  shipment  of  cattle. 
There  were  only  about  a  half  dozen  houses  about  the 
place,  but  there  was  a  little  bar-room  for  the  sale  of  liquors 
to  cattlemen. 

There  a  half-drunken  fellow  came  up  to  Fred  and  said 
that  it  was  a  rule  in  that  place  that  every  stranger  who 
came  along  should  treat  to  drinks. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “you  people  here  have  no  right  to 
make  rules  governing  strangers.  I  donT  drink  myself, 
and  I  won't  be  governed  by  any  such  rule  as  that.” 

“Then,  pard,  we'll  have  to  fight.” 

“All  right,  we'll  fight.  What  shall  it  be,  knives,  guns 
or  pistols?” 

Fred’s  promptness  bluffed  the  fellow,  and  he  decided  that 
he  would  do  without  the  drink. 

The  freight  agent  informed  them  that  the  cattle  train 
would  be  along  in  about  an  hour,  and  that  probably  there 
would  be  one  or  two  cars  empty. 

“Then  we’ll  wait  for  it,”  said  Fred. 

They  billed  the  horses  to  Hillsdale,  about  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  from  that  town. 

Then  they  bought  tickets  for  the  same  place. 

By  and  by  the  freight  train  came  along,  and  as  the  agent 
had  said,  there  were  several  empty  cars,  and  the  horses 
were  shipped. 

Then,  soon  after,  the  passenger  train  came  and  they 
boarded  it.  Burke  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  saying  that  he 
was  never  so  glad  in  his  life  to  board  a  train.  He  was 
glad  to  go  away  from  the  wild  regions  of  the  West. 

There  were  other  miners  on  the  train,  and  naturally 
they  soon  got  together. 

Of  course,  each  one  had  his  bottle  of  whisky  with  him, 
and  they  were  astonished  when  the  old  fellow  wouldn't 
drink  with  them. 

The  next  morning  they  reached  Hillsdale,  and  as  soon  as 
Fred  and  Terry  left  the  train  old  acquaintances  gathered 
around  them  and  shook  their  hands  and  began  firing  ques¬ 
tions  at  them. 

Among  them  were  the  sheriff’s  two  nephews,  and  they 
were  sent  after  him. 

The  old  sheriff  came,  and  he  shook  hands  as  though  he 
hadn’t  seen  them  for  generations. 

Fred  turned  over  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  horses  to 
him,  and  asked  that  he  have  the  horses  sent  to  Ranchman’s 
Rest  to  Wicklow. 


At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Fred  wired  to  Dick  Duncan  tliat 
:  tljey  would  be  home  at  a  certain  time,  so  when  they  reached 
the  station  they  found  Dick  and  Joe,  with  Black  Mose  and 
the  carriage,  waiting  for  them. 

The  old  man  looked  on  and  smiled  as  he  noticed -Hie 
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cordial  welcome  that  Dick  and  Joe  gave  them. 

He  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased. 

Everybody  around  the  station  had  to  give  them  a  wel¬ 
come. 

Of  course,  Fred  and  Terry  introduced  the  old  man  to 
many  of  them.  Black  Mose  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  them,  and  the  old  man  was  amazed  at  the  cordiality 
with  which  they  greeted  him,  shaking  his  hand  and  then 
introducing-  him  to  Burke. 

“Burke,  this  is  our  man-of-all-work.  Black  Mose,  and 
he  has  the  hardest  head  in  this  country.  He’s  the  man  who 
butted  the  bull  off  the  bridge.”  ~  j 

Mose  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  said: 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Burke.” 

They  then  entered  the  carriage  and  Mose  drove  them  to 
the  cottage. 

There  Amalie  and  Margie  greeted  them  from  the  top 
step  of  the  piazza. 

Burke  bared  his  head  and  waited  to  be  introduced. 

Fred  introduced  Margie  as  his  sister  and  the  wife  oT 
Dick  Duncan,  and  he  also  introduced  Amalie  as  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  firm. 

The  girls  greeted  him  pleasantly. 

“This  is  our  home,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “and  you’re  wel¬ 
come  to  find  a  home  with  us.” 

“Excuse  me,  pard,”  said  the  old  fellow,  “buiaii  oldFiun 
like  me  will  be  in  the  way.  Send  me  to  a  good  hotel,  where 
I  can  smoke  and  take  things  easy.” 

Fred  called  Mose  and  told  him  to  drive  Mr.  Burke  around 
to  Quinn’s. 

“And  tell  him  to  take  good  care  of  him,  as  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine.” 

“All  right.  Mister  Fred,”  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  at  Quinn’s  hotel. 

Mose  delivered  Fred’s  message,  and  the  landlord  said: 

“All  right.  Any  friend  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  can  find 
a  friend  in  me  as  long  as  I  live.” 

Burke  liked  the  looks  of  the  jollv-looking,  red-faced  land-’* 
lord,  and  he  followed  Quinn  up  the  stairs  to  the  room  that 
was  assigned  him. 


The  old  man  promised  to  do  as  he  wished. 

Fred  then  wrote  to  Wicklow  and  to  the  agent  at  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Rest.  Then  they  took  dinner  with  the  sheriff. 

Two  hours  later  a  train  came  along  to  Chicago,  and 
they  boarded  that,  leaving  the  horses  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  old  sheriff,  whom  they  knew  would  take  care  of 
them  faithfully. 

It  turned  out  that  Burke  had  been  in  Chicago  in  former 
days.  So,  when  they  reached  there,  he  went  to  a  clothing 
store  and  purchased  a  complete  outfit  suitable  for  a  man 
of  his  age. 

Tn  his  new  clothes  he  looked  like  a  very  different  man. 


THE  END. 
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CONTAINS  ALL  SORTS  OP  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 

33  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CERTS; 


283  Sixty  Mile  Sam:  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time.  By  Jaa.  C.  Merritt. 

284  83  Decrees  North  Latitude ;  or,  the  Handwriting  in  the  Iceberg. 

By  Howard  Austin. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

Mile  Sam :  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time. 


By  N.  S,  Wood 
By  Allyn 
By 


285  Joe,  The  Actor’s  Boy ;  or.  Famous  at  Fourteen. 

(the  Young  American  Actor.) 

286  Dead  For  5  Years;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse 

Draper. 

2S7  Broker  Bob;  or,  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street. 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

288  Boy  Pards ;  or,  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

289  The  Twenty  Doctors;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Capt 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

200  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout;  or,  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Gen’I.  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 

291  The  Boy  Firemen ;  or,  “Stand  by  the  Machine.”  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 
Warden. 

202  Rob,  the  Runaway ;  or,  From  Office  Boy  to  Partner.  By  Allyn 
Draper, 

293  The  Shattered  Glass;  or,  A  Country  Boy  in  New  York  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

294  Lightning  Lew,  the  Boy  Scout ;  or,  Perils  in  the  West.  By  Gen’I. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

295  The  Gray  House  on  the  Rock ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Ballentyne  Hall. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

296  A  Poor  Boy’s  Fight;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  School.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

297  Captain  Jack  Tempest ;  or,  The  Prince  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 

298  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

299  An  Engineer  at  16 ;  or,  The  Prince  of  the  Lightning  Express.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

300  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Betrew. 

301  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout ;  or,  The  Renegade’s  Doom.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

302  From  the  Street ;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack.  By  N.  S.  Wood 

the  Young  American  Actor). 

303  Old  Putnam’s  Pet ;  or,  The  Young  Patriot  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

304  The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton ;  or,  Millionaires  at  Nineteen. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

305  Rob  Rudder,  the  Boy  Pilot  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Howard  Austin. 

306  The  Downward  Path ;  or.  The  Road  to  Ruin.  A  True  Temperance 

Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

307  Up  From  the  Ranks ;  or.  From  Corporal  to  General.  A  Story  of 

the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

308  Expelled  From  School ;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beechdale  Academy. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

309  Larry,  the  Life  Saver;  or,  A  Born  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 

Warden. 

310  The  Brand  of  Siberia;  or,  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes. 

Allan  Arnold. 

311  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus:  or,  The  Twin  Riders  of  the 

Ring.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

312  On  Board  a  Man-of-War ;  or.  Jack  Farragut  in  the  U-  S.  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

313  Nick  and 

Scout. 

314  Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince ;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 

the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

315  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

316  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass ;  or.  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing 

Ship.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

317  Out  of  the  Gutter;  or,  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

318  The  Scouts  of  the  Santee ;  or,  Redcoats  and  Whigs.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’I  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

319  Edwin  Forrest’s  Boy  Pupil ;  or.  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of 

“  N.  S.  “  . . 


320  Air  Line  Will,  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  fexprets 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt.  / 

321  The  Richest  Boy  In  Arizona;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  GI&  Pt 

Howard  Austin. 

322  Twenty  Degrees  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  Deserted  **  tb*» 

Land  of  Ice.  By  Berton  Bertrew.  7* 

323  Young  King  Kerry,  the  Irish  Rob  Roy;  or,  The  Lost  Lilly 

Killarney.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

324  Canoe  Carl ;  or,  A  College  Boy’s  Cruise  in  the  Far  North  By  Al¬ 

lan  Arnold. 

325  Randy  Rollins,  the  Boy  Fireman. 

Ex-Fire-Chlef  Warden. 

326  Green  Mountain  Joe,  the  Old  Trapper  of  Malbro  Pond 

Old  Scout. 

327  The  Prince  of  Rockdale  School ;  or,  A  Fight  for  a  Railroad  Bv 

Howard  Austin. 

328  Lost  In  the  City ;  or.  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  New  York  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

329  Switchback  Sam,  the  Young  Pennsylvania  Engineer;  or,  Rail 

roading  in  the  Oil  , Country.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

330  Trapeze  Tom,  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  the  Air.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

By 


A  Story  of  Heroic  Deeds  By 

By  An 


Jed,  the  King  Trappers  of  the  Border.  By  An  Old 


331  Yellowstone  Kelly,  A  Story  of  Adventures  in  the  Great  West. 

An  Old  Scout. 

332  The  Poisoned  Wine ;  or,  Foiling  a  Desperate  Game  By  H>  K. 
Shackleford. 

333  Shiloh  Sam;  or,  General  Grant’s  Best  Boy  Scout.  By  Gen'l.  Jas 
A.  Gordon. 

334  Alone  in  New  York ;  or,  Ragged  Rob.  the  Newsboy.  By  N.  S 
Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor). 

335  The  Floating  Treasure ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Pirate's  Rock.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

336  Tom  Throttle,  The  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Midnight  Express ;  or. 
Railroading  in  Central  America.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

337  The  Diamond  Eye;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Idol.  By  Richard  R 
Montgomery. 

338  Ned  North,  The  Young  Arctic  Explorer ;  or,  The  Phantom  Vailey 
of  the  North  Pole.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

339  From  Cabin  to  Cabinet ;  or,  The  Pluck  of  a  Plowboy.  By  H  K. 
Shackleford. 

340  Kit  Carson’s  Boys;  or,  With  the  Great  Scout  on  His  Last  T*ail. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

341  Driven  to  Sea;  or,  The  Sailor’s  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Algerine 
Corsairs.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

342  Twenty  Boy  Spies ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal  Hollow.  A 
Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen’I.  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

343  Dashing  Hal,  the  Hero  of  the  Ring.  A  Story  of  the  Circus.  By 
Berton  Bertrew. 

344  The  Haunted  Hut ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch.  By  Aliyn 
Draper. 

345  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days;  or,  The  Boy  Rebels  of  KIngan  Col- 

By  lege.  By  Howard  Austin. 

346  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forf’**  or.  On  Tir_>  -  y 
with  the  Night  Express.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

347  Out  With  Peary;  or,  In  Search  of  the  NorS^t-ole.  By’Ber 
ton  Bertrew. 

348  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier ;  or.  General  Custer’s  Youngest  Aide.  4 
True  Story  of  the  Battle  at  Little  Big  Horn.  By  An  Old  Scojit. 


a  Boy  Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 
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it 

“  BLUE  AND  GRAY  WEEKLY,  Nos . 
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“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  Nos . 
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«  TTTE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76.  Nos . 

it 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

:::::::: 

THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK.- — Coutainiug  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
ox  -f  '.ous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
ih  s  wpixlerful  little  book. 

No.  ii.  T11E  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Contj^*  r.g  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
&r  i  Ip>k.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
oier.; -4-'d  amateur  shows. 

N>N3.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
•tage:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Seeiio  Artist  and  Propertv  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
ent  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
•ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
adored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

>  ’ 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

'ished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish.  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

°Vo.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
yx^rybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
xiafc?  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
:rf„  kets.  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
icription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 

,  together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
V;c..  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  ll- 
lustr  tions. 

No. *54.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con 
taming  fu|i  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils-  dyam0St  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
R-  Fully  illustrated. 

No^fT.  HO^kTO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
^ether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

|  ENTERTAINMENT. 

'  No  9  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
r-mnedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  muiti- 
Mdes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
yfpo-oct  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  V  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
ferv  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
jf  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
*or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
■nor^v  than  anv  book  published. 

i  y,  35  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
rf&ckgammor.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ^  .  .  ,, 

'  y;%  3<3  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRL  MS.— Containing  all 
he  >ading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

\nd_  w.tty  pLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 

[  *  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 

-,*V  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
^  ;  m  ppeh  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
r-~r,r,  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
'  interest '.nz  nuzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
'  jete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
■great  life  secret,  arc  hat.  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

r-  here’s  happiness  in  it.  .  . 

Vr  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
*  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

>o  27  FIOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

/~Vr 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom* 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  -wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and: 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th* 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus= 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  HarringtoE 
Keene 

No. '50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  aud  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thit 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  oLcandy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

U  No.' 38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th« 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

I>!  No!S55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurei 
qnd  pvneriences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No  5  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W, 

ANoy>)2.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Studv,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
lrnnw  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Borome  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  Slates  Navy.  Com- 
nih'd  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  C 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

3  FOR  25  CENTS. 


staff' th»  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

landard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EAC 
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ALL  THE  NUMBERS  ARE  ALWAYS  IXT  PRINT.  : 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILE  READ  THEM  ALL.  ft 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

2§0  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin ;  or.  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

Uol  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  •'Greenhorn”  ;  or,  Fooled  for  Once  in  Llis 
Life. 

252  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kloodhounds ;  or,  Tracked  by  Mistake. 
".5  Fred  Fearnot’s  Roy  Scouts ;  or,  Hot  Times  in  the  Rockies. 

25 4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street ;  or,  A  Smart  Boy 

Broker. 

255  Fred  Fearnot’s  Buffalo  Hunt ;  or.  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  West. 

256  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Life. 
2*_»7  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Trottiug  Match  ;  or.  Beating  the  Record. 
2o8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden  Marksman ;  or,  The  Mystery  of 

Thunder  Mountain. 

259  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Champion  ;  or,  Fighting  for  His  Rights. 

2G0  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  King ;  or,  A  Big  Deal  in  Wall 
Street. 

2G1  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gold  Hunt ;  or,  The  Boy  Trappers  of  Goose  Lake. 
2G2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ranch  Boy ;  or,  Lively  Times  with  the 
Broncho  Busters. 

263  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Sharpers ;  or,  Exposing  a  Desperate 

Game. 

264  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs ;  or,  Saving  a  City. 

2G5  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps ;  or,  Hustling  in  the  Back- 
woods. 


266  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Orphan  ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Plucky  Boy. 

267  Fred  Fearnot  at  Forty  Mile  Creek ;  or,  Knocking  About  in  the 

West. 

2G8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Speculator ;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to  a 
Million. 


269  Fred  Fearnot's  Canoe  Club ;  or,  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi. 

270  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy;  or,  Bound  to  Make  Money. 

271  Fred  Fearnot's  Cowboy  Guide;  or,  The  Perils  of  Death  Valley. 

272  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders;  or,  Trapping  the  Ranch 

Robbers. 

273  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage  ;  or.  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity 
2<4  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Masked  Band;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Moun 

tain  Express. 


275  Fred  Fearnot’s  Trip  to  Frisco  ; 
Smugglers. 


or,  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium 


276  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow’s  Son;  or,  The  Worst  Bov  in  New 

York. 

277  Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers;  or,  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Bald 

Mountain. 

278  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Dog;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Ran  for  Congress. 
2 * 9  bred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains  ;  or,  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 


280  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Gulch 

Gang. 

281  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy;  or,  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

282  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot’s  Newsboy  Friend  ;  or,  A  Hero  in  Rags 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields ;  or,  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 

ers.” 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy;  or.  Bound  to  be  the  Boss 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners;  or.  The  “Bad"  Men  of  Ken¬ 

tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer;  or,  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Boy ;  or,  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 


289  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster ;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Bluffe 

Him. 

290  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic 

291  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lone  Hand;  or.  Playing  a  Game  to  Win. 

292  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker's  Clerk;  or,  Shaking  up  the  Brok 

ers. 

293  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King;  or,  the  Tough  Gang  of  th<*  Well j 

294  Fred  Fearnot's  Wall  Street  Game;  or.  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shops 

295  Fred  Fearnot's  Society  Circus;  or.  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School 

House. 

296  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Courage;  or.  The  Mistake  of  the  Trail 

Robber. > 

297  Fred  Fearnot’s  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  Hi 

Did. 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  ;  or.  Making  a  Mean  Man  D< 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys  :  or.  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  «  . 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders;  ox*.  Breaking  Up  a  Swin 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot's  Gun  Club ;  or,  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup.  ~ 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart  ;  or,  Having  Fun  with  an  E  ;<> 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fire  Brigade;  or.  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds 

304  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  Lectures:  or.  Fighting  Rum  and  Rum 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Cattle  Queen”  ;  or,  A  Desperate  Woman's 

Game. 

306  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Roomers;  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Tough”  Boy :  or.  Reforming  a  Vagrant 

308  Fred  Fearnot’s  .$10,000  Deal  ;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse- 

back. 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang;  or.  Crooked  Work  ouf'h" 

Ranch. 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker;  or.  Helping  the-*.  A 

ows  and  Orphans. 

311  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher;  or.  The  Worst  Man  in  \\ri 

zona. 

.  yi  ( 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller:  or.  The  Gypsy's 

Deal 

313  Fred  Fearnot’s  Nervy  Deal  ;  or,  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wa.I 

Street. 


1  I  r*vl  1’  Pell  nor  till  Cl 


314  a  iru  i  caiuui  uuu  i\t*u  reie  ;  or,  i  ne  »  icneuesc  .uan  ...  .. ■ 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates;  or,  IIow  he  Bought  a 


316 

317 

318 

319 

320 

321 
3  22 
32  3 
324 


:  or,  A 
Friend  ; 


Slick  Chap  from  Warsaw 
or,  Saving  the  .baffler's 

nr  ,lat 


road. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike’ 

Fred  Fearnot  and  llis  Ilindo 
Life. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Confidence  Man” 

Him  Fast. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Victory  ;  or,  The  Lom.*^  Purse 
Street. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor;  or.  Unmasking  a  Dang^rcrc 
F  rau  dr  A 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Wild  West  ;  or.  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Bandits, 
r  red  bearnot  and  the  Girl  Detective;  or.  Solving  a  WallStreei  Mvsre  c 
bred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or.  The  Fight  for  a  Stolen  V]  .jj  i 
bred  b  earnot  and  the  Broker  s  Son:  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Wall  St. 


% 


l’or  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  S^txare,  New  y or*;.* 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  /ork. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me’ 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WTN.  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos. 
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“  ri.UCK  AND  LTCK.  Nos .  . *-N 


“  SECRET  SERVICE.  Nos . 

“  BLUE  AND  CRAY  WEEKLY.  Xos 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books.  Nos . 

. Street  and  No., 


Town . State 


